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FRANCISCA DE LARREA, A SPANISH FEMINIST 
OF THE EARLY NINETEENTH CENTURY ' 


One of the pleasantest rewards of research is that it sometimes 
enables the student to act as the instrument of Providence in putting 
down the mighty from their seats and exalting the humble and meek. 
A large proportion of recent biographical studies have been engaged 
in the first of these two functions, in what has come to be known 
popularly as the “debunking” process. It is my purpose to engage 
for a short time this morning in the second. 

It may seem like something of a paradox to apply the adjectives 
“humble and meek” to a feminist. And, in fact, the terms are appli- 
cable rather to the rdle which history has assigned the feminist in 
question than to her vivid, passionate personality. The hundred and 
odd years that have passed since the political and literary contro- 
versies in which she took part have robbed her of life and color and 
relegated her to the shadowy background of half-forgotten figures, 
a background against which the more stolid forms of her husband and 
her daughter stand out in bold relief. Nowadays she is known to the 
student of literature only as the wife of Juan Nicolas Bohl von Faber 
or as the mother of Fernan Caballero. 

Feminism in Spain has never taken a very aggressive form, and 
in the early nineteenth century it was enough that a woman have a 
mind of her own and a desire to take part in the intellectual and 
political life of her times to gain for her the name of feminist. Dona 
Francisca de Larrea was animated by such a desire throughout her 
active years. To her contemporaries of the first two decades of the 
past century she was a real, living force. It is not my intention to 
argue that she deserves a very important place in the history of 
Spanish literature. It would be impossible to prove any such con- 
tention. Most of the political pamphlets which she wrote were pub- 
lished anonymously and are irrevocably lost. Only a very few which 


1 Paper read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, held at Washington, D.C., December 27-28, 1929. 
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she signed with the pen names of “Corinne” (after Mme de Staél’s 
heroine) and “Cymodocea” are extant. Her letters, of which Padre 
Valencina, the editor of her daughter’s correspondence, claims to have 
a number, have never been published. Our chief sources of informa- 
tion regarding her life never place her in the center of the stage. 
These sources are Elise Campe’s anonymously published Versuch 
einer Lebensskizze von Johann Nikolaus Bohl von Faber. Nach sei- 
nen eigenen Briefen;* Bohl’s unpublished letters to his friend, Dr. 
Julius, the German translator of Ticknor’s History of Spanish Litera- 
ture, in the Staats- und Universitatsbibliothek at Hamburg; certain 
passages in the published and unpublished correspondence of Fernan 
Caballero and the biographical studies of Fernan Caballero by José 
Maria Asensio,’ Alfred Morel-Fatio,* and Luis Coloma.® 

The last of these studies, the Recuerdos de Fernén Caballero by 
Padre Coloma, devotes much more space to a description of Dofia 
Francisca and to anecdotes of her life than any of the other works 
mentioned. But the portrait which Padre Coloma draws of her, com- 
pared with those found in the other sources, is manifestly prejudiced 
and unfair. He represents her as a capricious and unreasonable 
woman, unmindful of her first duties as wife and mother, devoting 
her talents, which he admits to have been considerable, to political and 
literary matters. He blames her for her daughter’s first unhappy 
marriage and, somewhat inconsistently, for her encouragement of 
Fernan’s literary ambitions and the publication of her first story, 
Sola. Even the anecdotes which he intends to tell in Dofia Francisca’s 
favor are not such as to win our sympathy for her. The best known 
of these is probably the story which relates how Dojfia Francisca 
taught her daughter to repeat a prayer every evening imploring the 
conversion of her father, who was a Protestant, to the true faith, 
and how Bohl on overhearing his child’s artless petition one evening 
was moved to tears and his heart was softened. 

To defend Dofia Francisco against the injustice of Coloma’s 


2 (Elise Campe), Versuch einer Lebensskizze von Johann Nikolaus Bohl 
von Faber. Nach seinen eigenen Briefen (Als Handschrift gedruckt). [Leip- 
zig], 1858. Hereafter referred to as Versuch. 

8 José Maria Asensio, “Fernan Caballero y la novela contemporanea,” Obras 
completas de Fernén Caballero (Madrid, 1893), I, 1-240. 

4 Alfred Morel-Fatio, “Fernan Caballero d’aprés sa correspondance avec 
Antoine de Latour,” Bulletin Hispanique (Bordeaux), III, 252-94. 


5 Luis Coloma, Recuerdos de Fernén Caballero, Bilbao, [1910]. 
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statements and implications a champion has already arisen in the per- 
son of Dofia Blanca de los Rios y Lampérez, who had the good for- 
tune to acquire one of Dofia Francisca’s diaries and a collection of 
some of her articles, and who has devoted a short study, “Dofia 
Francisca Larrea Bohl de Faber. Notas para la Historia del Roman- 
ticismo en Espaiia,”* to her vindication. If the facts brought out by 
this article need any support, it is to be found in some additional 
source material which I came upon this past summer in the National- 
bibliothek at Vienna. This material, which is part of the library’s 
legacy from the Hispanist, Ferdinand Wolf, includes one of Dofia 
Francisca’s published pamphlets ;’ a journal* of some forty-two large 
folios in her own handwriting containing examples of all sorts of 
short articles and comments on political and literary subjects, some 
of them copies of those in Dofia Blanca de los Rios’ miscellany, and 
a number of extracts from the weekly letters written by Dofia Fran- 
cisca from Chiclana to her husband in Gorslow, Germany, during 
the time of the French occupation of Cadiz; and the uncompleted 
anthology® of Spanish epics, also in Dofia Francisca’s handwriting, 
which was to form a companion study to Bohl’s published works on 
the ancient Castilian lyric and the early Spanish drama. 

From all these various sources it is now possible at least to outline 
briefly the career of this unusual and gifted woman and to do some 
measure of justice to her character and achievements. 

She was born in Cadiz in 1775 of Spanish and Irish parentage. 
Of the first sixteen years of her life, before she met her future hus- 
band, we know only that she was educated in England and that she 
lived for a time in southern France. During some of these years she 
may have known hardships, for we know from one of Bohl’s letters 
that her mother had suffered a great deal and had at times been re- 
duced to poverty. For six years after they met, Bohl paid court to 
Dofia Frasquita, visiting her once a week or once a fortnight in the 


® Revista Critica Hispano-Americana (Madrid, 1916), II, 5-18. 

7 Cymodocea [Francisca de Larrea Bohl de Faber], Fernando en Zaragoza. 
Una Visién, Cadiz, Imprenta de Niel hijo, 1814. 

8 Francisca Bohl de Faber, Algunos pensamientos espatioles de una espaiola, 
annis 1806-10, scripta cum notis marginalibus Johannis Nicolai Bohl de Faber 
(Wien, Nationalbibliothek, Hs. 14173). Hereafter referred to as Pensamientos. 


® Franciscae Bohl de Faber excerpta et argumenta epicorum poematum 
hispanicorum xxii, interspersis annotationibus Johannis Nicolai Bohl de Faber, 
mariti ejus, ad anthologiam “Floresta” epicam parandam (Wien, Nationalbiblio- 
thek, Hs. 14792). 
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country, where she and her mother spent most of their time, and 
carrying on a voluminous correspondence in French with her. Bohl 
was five years older than she and in one of his letters to his foster 
parents in Germany he boasts that he has helped bring her up.'® 
They were finally married in the spring of 1796, and in the fall 
of that year Bohl believed that the time had come to realize his fa- 
vorite dream of returning to Germany and settling down near his 
friends to a life of retirement and study. He left his large export 
house in Cadiz to the care of his brother and set out with his wife 
and her mother, first arranging for the purchase of a small house 
near the home of the Campes in Brunswick. On their way to Ger- 
many the little party stopped for a time at the city of Morges in 
Switzerland and here Bohl’s first daughter, Cecilia, was born on 
Christmas Day. After the birth of the baby they lingered until spring 
before continuing their journey. By this time Bohl seems to have 
begun to have some slight misgivings as to the success of his plan for 
tr.nsplanting his wife. He writes his friends that he fears that she 
and her mother may have some difficulty in adjusting themselves to 
differences in language, climate, and customs. In the same letter™ in 
which he makes this admission he draws a word picture of Dojia 
Frasquita which unwittingly reveals as much of himself as of her: 


My wife is very dark; she has thick, black hair, nice eyes, beautiful 
eyebrows, a large, homely nose, a wide mouth, but red lips and sound 
teeth. She has a predisposition to every excellent quality; some of these 
qualities, however, she will probably never develop because of certain 
deeply rooted romantic ideas. She is intelligent enough to understand me. 
In fact, she lacks only the will and the constant subjection of her feelings 
to her reason to be my ideal of a wife..... With what delight will I 
again observe at close hand women like you, dear Mother, and Lotte, and 
how much my happiness will be increased if I can hope to see my wife 
your spiritual comrade. 


In the light of this letter it does not require any profound study 
of feminine psychology to understand why a high-spirited young 
woman like Dofia Francisca found life in Brunswick intolerable. In 
the new home, which was chosen by Frau Campe and furnished in 
her taste, surrounded by women whose friendship her husband hoped 
would prove edifying to her, the young bride was miserably home- 


10 Versuch, p. 21. 
11 [bid, 
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sick. Bohl himself was finally persuaded that he had made a mistake, 
and before the year (1797) was over he took his family back to Spain. 

For the next eight years they divided their time between the little 
town of Chiclana, to which they first returned, and Cadiz. Bohl still 
dreamed of an eventual return to Germany and found his days mo- 
notonous and uninspiring. He tried to keep in touch with his friends’ 
intellectual interests by having the publisher, Campe, send him the 
latest books from Germany. Dofia Francisca, however, was happy in 
her native country and occupied by interests far more to her liking 
than the study of German, which language her husband had con- 
fidently assumed she would learn before their next visit to his father- 
land. “Every lady,” Bohl writes’* home at this time, “holds her own 
little court, where those who like to play cards, and the others con- 
verse until half-past ten.” This is his first reference to Dofia Fras- 
quita’s tertulias, which were later to fill so important a place in her 
life. 

The whole social life of the community was disrupted for a time 
in 1800 by the outbreak of a terrible epidemic of yellow fever. Then 
followed the few short years of peace and prosperity before Spain 
allied herself with France and declared war against England. When 
events took this latter turn, Bohl decided that the lean times were 
upon them. He had saved up for the emergency and believed himself 
in a position to retire. Of course, he could nowhere find a home as 
much to his liking as in Germany. So he arranged to buy a large 
estate in the north, near Schwerin in Mecklenburg, not far from the 
property of his brother-in-law. He and his family reached Hamburg 
early in the winter of 1805 and soon proceeded to Schwerin. It was 
an unfortunate time of year to choose to settle in that lonely spot. 
Gorslow was then, and is still today, very much isolated from the rest 
of the world. To be sure, from the manor house one can see, across 
the lake, the little capital of Mecklenburg, but it takes forty-five 
minutes by boat to reach the city. By land the only means of com- 
munication with other inhabited regions is a long, wretched road 
some four kilometers from the main highway, a road which must have 
been quite impassable in bad weather. It is hard to see how Bohl 
could have hoped that his wife could be contented here during the 
long, cold evenings and the short, gray days of the northern winter. 
The peasants of Mecklenburg are taciturn and matter-of-fact and 
have none of the joy of living of the Andalusians. Fernan Caballero 


12 Versuch, p. 35. 
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characterizes them in one of her stories as “perfectly good and per- 
fectly stupid, thinking little and saying less.’”"* Bohl himself was 
delighted with the place. It was quiet and he had his family and his 
books with him. But Dofia Frasquita was entirely cut off from all 
her previous interests and the new life offered her nothing to replace 
them. She must have felt herself, indeed, a stranger in a strange 
land. Before long she decided to insist upon her right to choose 
where she would live, even if it meant separation from her husband, 
and in the early spring, as soon as the roads were open and a suitable 
governess had been found to look after Cecilia and the little boy, she 
left Gorslow and, with her two younger daughters, returned to Spain. 
Bohl must have realized finally how futile it was to try to mold his 
wife’s lively spirits and keen wits into the placid equanimity and un- 
questioning acceptance of her husband’s wishes which characterize 
the ideal Hausfrau. 

He seems to have submitted to the inevitable with a fairly good 
grace. At least there is no hint of any discord in the family in the 
excerpts of Dofia Frasquita’s letters which have been preserved . (Of 
course, it is possible that some may have been deleted when the letters 
were copied.) She wrote almost every other day, on her way home, 
descriptions of the country through which she was passing and com- 
ments on the things and people that crossed her path. On May 21, 
1806, she writes,’* for example, from Burgos: 


He vuelto a ver esta Catedral. Esa arquitectura trabajada tan prolija- 
mente, esa infatigable y minuciosa escultura que aburre la imaginacién 
es mas admirable que bella. Todo lo que se hace a fuerza de trabajo lleva 
consigo un sello de sujeccién incompatible con la inspiracién de lo bello. 
Con cuanto mas placer vi el Santo Cristo de Sr. Agustin. El Religioso 
que nos lo ensefid, se postré después de haber descorrido el velo que lo 
ocultaba. También nosotros nos hincamos. Las luces del Altar alumbraban 
tan sdlo lo bastante para hacer visible la oscuridad que nos cercaba. La 
figura en habitos blancos del Religioso, inclinada en contemplacién, la 
hermosa cabeza del Redentor caida sobre su pecho manchado con la 
sangre que corre de sus manos, el profundo silencio, todo esto me con- 
movid mas que la Catedral y el Coro, que, por su diferente arquitectura, la 
desperfecciona y esconde la mitad de la Iglesia. 


And three weeks later from Utrera :"* 


18 Fernan Caballero, “Un quid pro quo,” Obras completas (Madrid, 1910), 
XII, 358. 


14 Pensamientos, {. 33 v. 15 Ibid., f. 35 r. 
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Ayer en Carmona nos paseamos a la hora de ponerse el Sol. Este 
pais por todas partes esta impregnado de vida—hasta las piedras se cubren 
de vegetacion. Es un vigor de reproduccién de que no tienen idea en 
los paises que s6lo toleran la existencia. Y sin embargo, en este clima 
ardiente se halla mas castidad en las mujeres del pueblo que en el Norte. 
2Es el caracter, el orgullo, la Religion o el amor que tienen este influjo, 
a pesar del temperamento? 


Finally she is at home again in Chiclana :"° 


Te escribo casi a la luz de la Luna que se mete clarisima por mis ven- 
tanas. El cencerro del Buey que anda en la noria, el incesante trino de 
los grillos, el graznido de las ranas, la fragante suavidad del aire, la 
ausencia de toda voz humana—todo esta en harmonia con el sosiego de mi 
corazon. Mi vida es bien tranquila. Durante el dia hace calor, pero las 
noches son deliciosas. Muchas me quedo en el balc6én después de las 
doce, y aun a esa hora suenan en la distancia guitarras y castafiuelos ... 


(July 10) 


Once more she started to live her own life in her own way. The 
tertulias were resumed, and she began to read again books after her 
own taste: Chateaubriand, Mme de Staél’s Corinne, and probably 
also Mary Wollstonecraft’s Rights of Women—though her husband 
had often been outspoken enough in his dislike of gedruckt apolo- 
gierende Weiber. The mention of the Englishwoman’s name in one 
of her letters called forth from B6hl in Gérslow this vigorous 
protest :** 


La esfera intelectual no se ha hecho para las mujeres. Dios ha querido 
que el amor y el sentimiento sean su elemento. Cuando Icaro se acercé 
demasiado al sol, cayé al agua y lo mismo ha sucedido a Mme Wolshtone- 
craft [!]. 3 Por qué son desgraciadas todas las mujeres sabias? ; Por qué 
se las detesta? : Por qué se las ridiculiza por lo menos? No he encontrado 
todavia ninguna mujer a quien la mas pequefia superioridad intelectual no 
produzca alguna deficiencia moral ... Mira por donde me ha salido esta 
larga digresién a propdésito de Mme Wolshtonecraft; pero me exaspero, 
sin poderlo remediar, cada vez que veo citado su nombre. El dia que 
quemes sus Rights of Women sera para mi un gran dia. 


Soon, however, the immediate political future of Spain became a 
question leading every other in importance to Dofia Francisca. In the 
spring of 1808 Napoleon had entered the country, ostensibly on his 


16 Jbid., f£. 35 r. and v. 
17 Coloma, op. cit., pp. 292-93. 
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way to Portugal. By the end of April Godoy had given in to his de- 
mands. Dofia Francisca announced the event to her husband in the 
following letter :'* 


Nuestra momentaneo resplandor sélo ha servido para aumentar nuestra 
triste tenebrosidad. ; Todo se acab6! y ya yo no puedo hablar de noticias 
con interes. Que te baste saber que se le ha concedido Godoy a Napoleon. 
El patriotismo me habia electrizado, el honor nacional se habia despertado 
en mi alma, cercado de todas las imagenes gloriosas de nuestros antepasa- 
dos y mi imaginacién preveia con enagenamiento el feliz porvenir de 
Espafia. ; Todo acab6! La Espajia ha vuelto a degradarse. ; Y éste es el 
gran hombre, que no sabe engrandecerse sino con la humillacién de los 
demas! Proctrate los decretos, las proclamas ... Por mis manos no han 
de pasar ; y llora sobre estos nobles espafioles ! 


Then followed the great uprising of the second of May and the 
victory at Bailén. After the first event Dofia Frasquita wrote an ex- 
hortation to her fellow-countrywomen, bidding them to shake off 
indifference and urge their husbands and sons to take up arms in 
defense of their country. The article is full of patriotic fervor and 
idealism. The transcript at the Vienna library bears Bohl’s penciled 
note to the effect that it was published and given the favorable re- 
ception it deserved. But it is constrained and indifferent in tone com- 
pared with the selection which follows it, entitled “Saluda una Anda- 
luza a los vencedores de los vencedores de Austerlitz en los campos 
de Baylén.® This last effusion, however sincerely conceived, is 
full of bombast and exaggeration, as one quotation will suffice to 
show : 


Permitid a una Espafiola, orgullosa de vuestras hazafias, regar con 
flores humedecidas por las deliciosas lagrimas del entusiasmo, la senda de 
vuestros pasos triunfantes. 


Most of the letters for this year and the one following have been 
lost, and the only record we have of Dofia Frasquita’s activities dur- 
ing this time are three articles in the journal: one called “Andalucia. 
Una Visién,’* which opens with an epigraph from Corinne and 
plainly shows Mme de Staél’s influence ; one, a historical anecdote in 
very heroic style, entitled “Una noche de Aragén” ;** and one prose 
poem in the vein of Ossian, called “Anselmo.”** 


18 Pensamientos, f. 38 v. 19 Jbid., f. 2v. 
20 Jbid., f. 3 r. 21 [bid., f. 3 v. 22 Ibid., f. 4v. 
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In 1810 the French entered Chiclana, where they remained during 
the long months of the siege of Cadiz. One of their generals was 
quartered in Dofia Francisca’s house. He seems to have been a kind 
gentleman, who took pains to see that her letters to her husband were 
forwarded and that she experienced as little inconvenience as possible 
from the occupation. But the situation was intolerable for a high- 
hearted Spanish patriot. The very presence of the French was an 
insult. On June 13, 1810, Dofia Frasquita writes** to her husband: 


j Qué época de tribulacién y dolor! ; Por qué no he nacido un siglo 
mas tarde? jen el siglo que ha de juzgar de éste! Algunas veces lo al- 
canzo con la imaginacién y entonces gozo de consuelo, porque pienso en 
mis nietos que heredaran mi sangre y mi téte exaltée, como me dice mi 
alojado el general Villatte ... Ya no leo sino la historia ... ; Y qué triste 
lectura es! ; Siempre lo mismo—millares de locos sacrificandose por un 
ambicioso, un tirano! Nada sabemos de Cadiz. Aqui los franceses dan 
muchos bailes y fiestas—respetan bastante mis opiniones para no ofenderse 
de que no vaya a ninguna ... 


All the letters written during this time are in more or less the 
same tone: 


La guerra y todos sus horrores nos dan los buenos dias y nos dicen 
buenas noches. Tiene nuestra situacién una monotonia de angustia que 
convendria en algun tanto a la musa de Young. ; Cuando sopla el levante 
se lleva a los mares el estallido del cafién y sdlo en el descanso de las 
rafagas llega a nuestros oidos un cierto mugido lugubre, pero cuando el 
poniente nos trae todo es un estrépito! ; luego esto va tan largo! Si no me 
ocuparan tanto los que sufren mas que yo, ya creeria se habian acabado 
todos los consuelos del mundo para mi !?* 


Toward the end of the first year of the siege the kindness of the 
French general made it possible for her to leave Chiclana and enter 
the beleaguered city. In Cadiz she found herself again among like- 
minded people, for many serviles had sought refuge in the liberal 
capital. Dofia Francisca soon became the center of the conservative 
group, the champion of the royalist cause. In this rdle Pérez Galdés 
actually introduces her under her own name in his famous picture of 
Cadiz in 1811 in the first series of the Episodios nacionales. He tells 
how the society of the brave little city was divided into cliques, ac- 
cording to the political sympathies of its members, and how each 


28 Ibid., £.39 r. 
24 Ibid., f. 40 r. and v. 
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clique, whether radical or reactionary, had its own newspaper which 
waged wordy combats against those of the rival groups. It is in con- 
nection with one of these verbal duels between two antagonistic 
groups that Galdés mentions Dojia Francisca’s name :*° 


—Sejfiores—dijo dofia Flora,—la libertad de la imprenta es cosa que 
ha de darnos muchas jaquecas. ;No han visto ustedes como se atreve 
El Revisor Politico a ocuparse de mis tertulias, y de si van o no van a 
ellas filsofos y jacobinos? ; Pues acaso entra en mi casa persona que no 
sea digna del mayor respeto? .. 

—La alusién, sefiora dofia Flora—dijo un obispo,—ha salido sin duda 
de la tertulia de Paquita Larrea, la esposa del Sr. Bohl de Faber. 

—j Qué mas que escribir una satira de la tal tertulia con mucha sal 
y pimienta, retratando a todos los que van a ella, y mandarla al Robespierre 
para que la estampe ?—afiadié un pavo. 

—No quiero que se diga que la satira se ha fraguado en mi casa,— 
dijo dofia Flora ... No quiero refir con Paquita Larrea, que si ella recibe 
a los Valientes, Ostolazas, Teneyros, a los Morros y Borrulles, yo tengo el 
gusto de que vayan a mi casa los Argiielles, Torenos y Quintanas, y no 
porque los haya escogido entre la haz de los que llaman liberales, sino 
porque casualmente concordaron en ideas ... 


And here Galdés breaks into his narrative to say: 


Debo indicar que dofia Francisca Larrea, esposa del entendido y digno 
aleman, Bohl de Faber, era una mujer de mucho entendimiento, escritora, 
lo mismo que su marido a quien eran muy familiares los primores de la 
lengua castellana.?® 


Dofia Francisca’s tertulias are also mentioned by Antonio Alcala 
Galiano in his Recuerdos de un anciano,” where, after describing the 
salon of Dofia Margarita Lopez de Morla, a political liberal (who may 
have been the original of Galdés’ “Dofia Flora’’), he has the following 
to say of Dofia Francisca and her friends: 


En esto aparecié una tertulia de igual naturaleza, pero en que pre- 
dominaban opiniones diametralmente opuestas: la de la sefiora dofia Fran- 
cisca Larrea, mujer del ilustrado aleman D. N. Bohl de Faver [ !] literato, 
buen escritor en nuestra lengua y apreciabilisimo, visto a todas luces. Su 
mujer a quien acababan de dar licencia los franceses para pasar a Cadiz 


25 B. Pérez Galdés, Cadiz (Madrid, Imprenta y litografia de La Guirnalda, 
1886), 4* edicién, pp. 169-70. 
26 Pérez Galdés, op. cit., p. 171. 


2T Antonio Alcala Galiano, Recuerdos de un anciano (Madrid, 1890), pp. 176- 
77. (Biblioteca clasica, VIII.) 
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desde Chiclana, donde residia durante los meses primeros del sitio,?* era 
literata y patriota acérrima, pero de las que consideraban el levantamiento 
de Espafia contra el poder francés como empresa destinada a mantener a 
la nacion espafiola en su antigua situacién y leyes, asi en lo politico como 
en lo religioso, y aun volviendo algo atras de los dias de Carlos III, tnicos 
principios y sistema, segtin su sentir, justos y saludables. Fué yo presen- 
tado en casa de la sefiora de Bohl; pero por mil razones no hube de agra- 
darle, ni ella por su parte, a pesar de su merito, se capt6 mi pobre volun- 
tad ... 


And he adds in a footnote: 


Me acuerdo de que la sefiora de Bohl repetia con entusiasmo, mirandola 
como emblema de nuestro alzamiento, la siguiente décima, por cierto no 
falta de brio en la espresién o en el pensamiento, aunque incorrecta: 

Nuestra espafiola arrogancia 
Siempre ha tenido por punto 
Acordarse de Sagunto 

Y no olvidar a Numancia. 
Franceses, idos a Francia 

Y dejadnos nuestra ley 

Que, en tocando a Dios y al rey 
Y a nuestros patrios hogares, 
Todos somos militares 

Y formamos una grey. 


Aqui esta compendiado el modo general de ver el levantamiento del 
pueblo espafiol por un aspecto de los varios que presentaba, considerandole 
el tinico. 


Before a year had passed, however, the tertulias were again in- 
terrupted. Dofia Francisca seems to have despaired of the siege com- 
ing to an end and to have agreed with her husband that it would be 
best for her to rejoin him in Germany. With the two little girls she 
set out by way of England, where she stayed during the rest of the 
winter and the following spring, and finally reached Germany the 
latter part of August, 1812. She found her husband in financial 
difficulties. He had not been able to make the estate yield him an 
adequate income, he was involved in debts and was already trying to 
sell some of his valuable books in order to obtain ready money. Un- 
fortunately, his wife had no encouraging news to bring him from the 


28 It was at least ten months after the siege began before Dofia Francisca 
left Chiclana, for in December, 1810, she was still writing from there. Cf. 
Pensamientos, f. 41 r. 
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business house in Cadiz. All commerce had suffered during the war 
and Bohl’s affairs were in a very bad state. It was plain that he must 
return to Spain to put them in order as soon as it was feasible. In the 
meantime, Dofia Frasquita was able to bring him at least a new 
intellectual enthusiasm. Soon after she arrived he began to neglect 
his German studies and in their place he took up again the works of 
the great Spanish poets, which she read with him. In 1811 August 
Wilhelm Schlegel had published the third volume of his Uber dra- 
matische Kunst und Literatur, in which he discusses the drama in 
Spain. This book now reached Dofia Francisca’s hands and she was 
delighted to find so eloquent a champion of her fatherland, and wrote 
Schlegel a grateful and enthusiastic letter, thanking him in the name 
of Spain for his interest in Spanish letters*® and calling his attention 
to the work of a young poet whose gifts she believed gave promise of 
as glorious days for Spanish poetry in the future as those of the 
golden past. The whole tone of the letter, like that of all Dofa Fran- 
cisca’s writings, is one of exalted and uncritical patriotism. The 
young poet whom she praised so highly was none other than José 
Joaquin de Mora, who later became the most active antagonist of 
Dofia Francisca and her husband in their efforts to awaken interest 
in the Spanish classics. 

The year wore away in reading and study and by the following 
August Bohl was able to return to Spain to see what could be saved 
from the ruins of his business. He found that the disaster was com- 
plete. He was obliged to give up any idea of rebuilding an indepen- 
dent house and was forced to accept a position with an insurance 
company, which gave him only a meager living. 

Cadiz was still a hotbed of politics. Bohl was as staunch a con- 
servative as his wife, and their home once more became the meeting- 
place of all the prominent serviles. But politics no longer absorbed 
all their interest. They were now engrossed by literary questions. 
In 1814 Bohl became involved in the famous controversy*® with José 
Joaquin de Mora and Alcala Galiano concerning the merits of Cal- 
derén and the great Spanish poets of the Golden Age, a controversy 


29 The letter has been published by Josef Korner in an article “Johann 
Nikolas Bohl von Faber und August Wilhelm Schlegel,” Die Neueren Spra- 
chen, 1929, XX XVII, pp. 53-58. The author’s statement that the letter flattered 
Schlegel because it came “aus dem fernen Spanien” (p. 57) should not be taken 
literally, since Dofia Francisca wrote it, in all probability, from Gorslow. 

30 Cf. Camille Pitollet, La Querelle Caldéronienne de Johan Nicolas Bohl 
von Faber et José Joaquin de Mora, Paris, Felix Alcan, 1909. 
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which was carried on in newspapers and pamphlets for the next five 
years and whose ultimate fruit were Bohl’s anthologies of old Span- 
ish lyrics and dramas, the Floresta de rimas antiguas castellanas** 
and the Teatro espanol anterior a Lope de V ega,** and the unfinished 
anthology of Spanish epics in the Vienna library, of which I have 
already spoken. Throughout the controversy Dofia Francisca aided 
and encouraged her husband. Part of the time, at least, she was his 
amanuensis. Part of the time she wrote articles of her own in the 
same vein as her husband’s but in a style more intense and rhapsodi- 
cal than his. One of the selections in the Vienna journal, a “Frag- 
mento,” which Bohl has labeled in pencil “the best piece in this 
collection, worthy of translation,” is such a defense of the Arauco 
domado as a greater epic than the more Gallicized Araucana. 

The influence of Dofia Francisca and her husband in the field of 
literature was farther reaching and more fruitful than her influence 
in the field of politics had been. The political conservative in Spain a 
century ago was a stumbling-block in the path of progress and his 
efforts were doomed to sterility, but Dofia Francisca’s type of literary 
conservatism was a real creative force which helped give birth to a 
new school in literature. By focusing the attention of the younger 
Spaniards upon their own great poets of former times, she and her 
husband helped them shake off the enervating influence of France and 
bring Spanish romanticism into being. 

There are evidences among the fragments of Dofia Francisca’s 
writings to show that Spanish literature owes her more than this 
debt of the Romanticists. One can find among her letters and sketches 
little anecdotes and cuadros which certainly taught her famous 
daughter how to write her own realistic pictures of Spanish life and 
customs. But to prove this would require more time than is at my 
disposal this morning. 

After the triumphant outcome of the Calderén controversy, Dofia 
Francisca’s own literary ambitions seem to have been satisfied and 
she seems to have given up writing altogether.** From her middle 
age on she and her husband lived quietly in the little town of Puerto 


81 Johann Nikolaus Bohl von Faber, Floresta de rimas antiguas castellanas, 
Hamburgo, Perthes & Besser, 1821-25. 


82 Johann Nikolaus Bohl von Faber, Teatro espaiiol anterior a Lope de Vega, 
Hamburgo, 1832. 


88 It is not yet possible to date accurately her translation of Byron’s Man- 
fred, which was published after her death in Volume IV (1858) of the Seville 
Revista de Ciencias, Literatura y Artes. 
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Santa Maria, across the bay from Cadiz, where Bohl was employed 
by the English wine merchants, Duff, Gordon and Company. For 
some years she suffered from a nervous illness which made life quite 
a burden for herself and her family. She lived long enough to rec- 
ognize the unusual literary talent of her daughter, but not long 
enough to see her ultimate triumph, nor to realize how completely her 
own name would be lost sight of as the fame of her husband and her 
daughter grew. 


E. HERMAN HESPELT 
New York UNIVERSITY 











RICARDO LEON, ARTIST AND PATRIOT! 


We have in English our Chestertons and Bellocs who, as H. J. 
Massingham says, “kick the moderns into the medieval melting-pot.” 
But they are cheerful kickers ; they wax fat in the midst of the mo- 
dernity they deride, they smile broadly while yearning, or perhaps pre- 
tending to yearn, for the old times, which are for them, in their 
writings, always the good old times, though you cannot help wonder- 
ing whether the old times would seem to them so good if they them- 
selves got kicked into the medieval melting-pot, with their parti pris 
tucked under their arms. 

But you do not, you cannot, think so suspiciously of Ricardo 
Leon; you do not believe his amiable tongue is in his cheek, you do 
not see him waxing fat and kicking like the self-righteous Jeshurun. 
You come to believe, by prolonged reading, that his best vein is that 
of a thoroughly sincere Jeremiah, and from the first you have no 
difficulty in saying to yourself, “If these are jeremiads, give me to 
enjoy many more of them.” So, at any rate, say his fellow-country- 
men, who have elevated him to their highest honor. His passionate 
gesture toward the shining, golden Past has deeply touched them. 
This, together with his rich eloquence, has attracted a national audi- 
ence. 

And what wonder that an eloquent Spaniard, deeply concerned 
for the good of his country, should, today, sound the praises of its 
past, which, whatever evils it may have harbored, cannot but seem 
sweet and desirable in comparison with the present, especially the last 
six years, in which Spain has been bound and gagged as, relatively, 
never before? In Madrid there is no Parliament, no Ateneo, no news- 
paper with news in it; the Catalans and Basques may not speak their 
languages in public nor print them at all, and even the characteristic 
dances are forbidden; Spain’s foremost thinker, Unamuno, is in 
voluntary exile,? and Spain is as unhappy as ever Ireland was. When 
the storm breaks we may expect every disaster, and, meantime, it is 
not surprising that a Spanish man of letters should be found whose 
pages are filled with brooding over the past, disgust with the present, 
and with terrible premonitions of what is to come. That Ricardo 


1 Paper read at the Thirty-first Annual Meeting of the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast, at Berkeley, November 29, 1929. 


2 Since this paper was read, Unamuno has been permitted to return to Spain. 
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Leon, deeply sensitive to all this, can find the serenity to devote to 
his art is admirable, for who would think well of a contemporary 
Spanish artist too oblivious of his times to compare them with happier 
days? 

For the Spaniard, no eloquence is better bestowed than on the 
olden time. In this, he differs little, however, from the rest of man- 
kind. Where he differs most, and, in my opinion, where he has found 
his great liking for Ricardo Leon, is in his austerity. Let the Span- 
iard be never so gorgeous, never so opulent, he is most surely at one 
with himself when he feels austerity about him. And Leon, a novelist 
of many moods, is at his best when he is austere, as he generally is, 
however sumptuously arrayed. 

And one reason why he is so widely read abroad is probably this 
passionate but austere gesture toward the past. For there has been a 
profoundly discouraging war, and all of us think more nearly like 
Spaniards than before. After the war, the sickening anticlimax. The 
nations, nauseated by the futility of so vast a loss, have turned to 
contemplate the past in the unprecedented glare of disillusion. The 
good old times, celebrated with such splendor and ardor by Ricardo 
Leon, are being examined with a fierce earnestness. From this exami- 
nation comes one or the other of two reactions. One is a vehement 
rejection of the past, and an anxious peering into the future; in art 
this anxiety sometimes assumes grotesque forms—a sort of shell- 
shock art, a daub of colors, a gibberish of poetasters, which no sane 
man would call painting or poetry. The other is a more beautiful 
reaction. Whether in the end it will prove the more lasting of the 
two cannot just now be discerned, but certainly there are at present 
more thoughtful minds, more tender hearts, swayed by careful re- 
valuation of history than by a drunken attempt to drown the voice of 
the past in a blare of jazz. 

To such minds, such hearts, the novels of Ricardo Leon strongly 
appeal. At least, that is my own explanation of his vogue—especially 
for his vogue abroad—the world is thinking much the same thoughts 
in Europe and America as in Spain. Add to this the distinction of 
Leén’s style, the sustained interest of his recital, the precise focusing 
of his picture—enough at any juncture to make the fame of this 
novelist. But I think he is at his best when his focus is a little blurred 
by vehemence, his style a little slighted by earnestness. I think this 
because I find Ricardo Leén sometimes too intent on his form, if such 
a thing can be, if there can be, in art, that sort of excess. I think 
there can be that excess. If it took the direction of preciosity in Leén, 
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I should not find him at all interesting, for this is no time for pre- 
ciosity. But I admit that I sometimes feel about this feature of 
Ricardo Leon as Julio Casares, his most searching critic, evidently 
feels, and wish he would not bother with netting neologisms and 
brushing up archaisms to fit them into his splendid diction, though, 
after all, on second reading you will wryly admit that they are in 
perfect accord with the pages on which they occur, or are even indis- 
pensable to the page’s perfection. Second reading, indeed, always 
brings out new graces in Leon, for he is primarily a poet, as most 
prophets are, and his pages are to be sipped, not gulped ; there is fre- 
quently much between the lines. 

I cannot agree, however, with Casares about what he calls Ledn’s 
“purple patches.” I do not find purple patches in Leon. Perhaps 
Casares disregards the classic meaning of the term. What Horace 
said was: 


Sometimes, after an eloquent beginning which has promised great 
things to come, the author lays on a brilliant purple patch, for example, 
when he describes Diana’s wood or her temple, the rippling brook that 
waters the fertile meadow, the course of the Rhine, or a splendid rainbow. 
But these things have nothing to do with the matter. 


In other words, if we use the term as Horace understood it, a 
purple patch is a dragged-in passage. But Leon’s florid passages are 
quite in keeping with his theme. They embellish the theme and aug- 
ment the feeling it holds; they are proems or preludes, sounding the 
key, marking the mood. An example is the invocation of Spring when 
about to introduce the serenade under young Isabel’s window in El 
Amor de los Amores; another is the exordium of the same novel, in 
praise of “the sacred soil of Castile.” These are not purple patches 
but splendid and appropriate flourishes. 

Leon not only sounds the key with a flourish, a preliminary sweep 
of the strings, but he frequently changes the key with excellent effect. 
How pleasant it is to drop from some bleak height to a warm, sunny 
vale of laden orchards; and how salutary and stimulating it is to 
climb up again to the dizzy places of the soul! Let me give an ex- 
ample of each: 


It rained during the night, and the day breaks clear, smiling, delight- 
fully warm, with the transparency that follows a goodly downpour. The 
thirsty earth has fruitfully drunk down the moisture and meets the dawn 
refreshed and cleansed, like a beautiful woman stepping from a bath 
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and standing naked in the sunlight, her face illumined with the joy of 
living. 

We went to early mass at the new chapel of Limonar. After humbly 
lighting a candle on the altar of St. Michael, we returned home disposed 
to light another to Old Nick, agreeable to the indulgence allowed in the 
almanac, which wisely appoints the days for laughter and for tears, for 
folly and for penance, sinning and repenting, for crowning Bacchus and 
for marking the forehead with ashes. 

I am amazed at the marvelous change that has come over me since I 
came to this southern land. Like Doctor Pangloss, I now live in the best 
of all possible worlds. A frank, childlike, and languid optimism envelops 
and flatters me at all hours. I often surprise myself in attitudes of inef- 
fable beatitude, at rest in an easy chair, thinking of nothing, wrapped in 
the sky-blue smoke of the fragrant cigars given me so prodigally by 
Cousin Rafael, my hands crossed on my rotundity, twiddling my thumbs, 
in that cozy posture of the lay friar in the pictures. The beaming smile 
which, on my face, is the clever mask of self-satisfaction, never leaves 
me. I see everything rose-colored, and unconsciously abandon reality’s 
harshness for the delight, no less real, of soft ease... . . I am undoubtedly 
the weak slave of my sensations. The voluble and capricious child that 
lives in my soul has for some time had the upper hand, and plays about, 
unrestrained, like a spoiled grandchild, turning the house topsy-turvy and 
making me walk behind him like a nurse. Thus I turn out to be my own 
grandfather. 


From this delightful, voluptuous, whimsical egoism, which per- 
meates the heavy fragrance of Comedia Sentimental, let us make the 
long, hard climb to El Amor de los Amores in the company of the 
unforgettable Don Fernando de Villalaz, who, exalted by grief, turns 
from rich country gentleman to ragged, penniless pilgrim. He en- 
counters in his painful trudging a handsome yqyng skeptical poet, 
who, with curiosity piqued, engages him in transcendental argument. 
The twentieth-century pilgrim has been exclaiming against his com- 
panion’s earth-bound hedonism, and the poet replies: 


“You and I can never understand each other. For me, life is a curious 
spectacle, but without explanation and without a moral. It is enough for 
me to see the show and portray it in my verses. Let science do the rest— 
if it can!” 

“Science, say you!” retorts the pilgrim, and then, at a halt in the 
middle of the highway, with arms outstretched, he cries out: 

“O ye potent spirits who spread indifference abroad in the land and 
sow unbelief and selfishness! O ye that close the heart’s natural gate, 
which is faith!” 
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“Faith!” murmurs the poet, with a bland smile. “There are many 
kinds of faith. I, if I had any at all, would place my faith in science, the 
enemy of mysteries and miracles.” 

“But,” answers the pilgrim, trembling with feeling, “the whole world 
is a miracle, a pure miracle! What greater miracle than the phenomenon 
of life itself, whose source is hidden in the Infinite, in God? This un- 
fathomable sea of time and space, in whose frightful vastness float the 
suns, the worlds, and the race of man, like sparks that blaze for a night 
and then sink in the waters of eternity, is not that a most terrifying 
miracle? This universe, overflowing with might and majesty; this over- 
awing whirlwind of energy which seizes us up and whirls us to destruc- 
tion; this living body of Creation, all harmoniously articulated together ; 
this microcosm of man, which sums up in a bit of flesh the whole marvel 
and tumult of the universe—all these, and all that we see or divide, what 
are they but a miracle that startles and humbles us? Oh, if men were not 
blind and deaf and mute and turned to stone in their vanity, they would 
live on their knees in adoration of God! Science—science merely whirls 
about, like any other work of man, in this flood, and when it sees the 
glint of the waters it believes that it grasps a handful of stars. Ah! how 
ridiculous we must seem from yonder on high! But no! In the midst of 
the infinite darkness, in the maélstrom of mystery, in the very last cranny 
of this tiny granule of earth, a man—one single, solitary man—petty, 
fragile, mortal, can in an instant embrace it all, be conscious of the whole 
universe, see it all, and have communion with the supernatural. With no 
tool, with no light, with no science but that of the heart, one man alone 
can break down the impregnable wall, and through the breach grope with 
trembling fingers and seize the invisible hand of God!” 


Out of its context, this may sound more like hifalutin than ecstasy, 
but I assure you that in its setting it is remarkably impressive. 

Another exalted mood, and even more Leonesque, is the one first 
mentioned in this paper, which I may call—which, in fact, Leon him- 
self calls, I forget where—“una nostalgia de lo pasado.” It may, 
imperfectly, be illustrated by the following terrible indictment of 
modernity. It is still the same poet and pilgrim, a little farther down 
the road ; the poet has courteously dismounted and, leading his horse, 
walks beside the pilgrim, and says: 


“As a poet, I indeed take pleasure in the old things. Nevertheless, I 
see what our times owe to progress and science. Today, life is more 
comfortable, more humane and liberal. Not so very long ago we could 
not have traveled this road or any road without great risk, to our purses 
or our lives —” 

“Oh, yes,” the pilgrim interrupts, with bitter irony, “the world ad- 
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vances, the world progresses! The roads are thoroughly policed, the cities 
are tranquil, the peoples are at peace. There is cleanliness, there is 
hygiene; everything is pigeonholed, orderly, shipshape. Life has become 
uniform, rights are guaranteed, customs are liberal and pacific. The sen- 
sibilities are refined, humanitarianism is widespread. There are no high- 
waymen at the crossroads, no rock-built castles, no feudal lords, no galley 
slaves—none, at least, that are so called. Everything is as plain and 
visible as the palm of my hand; brilliant lights illumine the cities and the 
villages ; the remotest country folk read the newspapers, know their rights, 
and go to the polls and vote, commanding kings and potentates ; they know 
everything, discuss everything whether human or divine, and they all have 
a skeptical smile for everything an inch above the weathercocks on their 
barns. What a noble age! What honest habits, what well-governed repub- 
lics, what exemplary citizens, what excellent common sense, and sanity, 
and well-being! Moreover, what shall I say of those wonderful inventions 
of the telegraph, the railroads, automobiles, airplanes, and other cute 
contraptions with which men play in their hours of ease, with which they 
play at life and death? Oh, what if the ancient sages were to come to this 
life again, how they would gape with astonishment and awe, and how 


But, if you raise up a little the corner of this splendid covering, you 
would see, if you have eyes, eyes in your body and in your soul, the rot- 
tenness and the falsity that hide within our age. O whited sepulcher, 
heaped with flowers, clean and beautiful on the outside, but, within, a 
swollen, putrid mass of maggots! Greed and all low passions seethe in 
that vileness; hatred and agony writhe. Man is more cruel than wolves 
toward man. The power of money dethrones pride of blood. The fairest 
theories are soaked in blood. Laws are written for the pleasure of break- 
ing them. No one is contented with himself, the fever of vanity and 
ambition dries up the heart, embitters the lips, corrupts the soul. Today, 
more desperately than yesterday, man feels that he is poor, sad, disillu- 
sioned, inflamed with brutal rebellion; he mourns with homesickness for 
Heaven, now dismantled and empty, for the old altars, now defiled and 
broken. Today, as yesterday, he weeps in his prison over benefits forgot, 
promises broken, dreams that have vanished, love dragged in the mire, 
strength bound in paralysis; his long labors are sterile, and at last he dies, 
hungering and thirsting after happiness and love, chained to his misery, 
with the eternal vulture tearing at his entrails. 

“Today man penetrates more deeply into his evil fortune, and knows 
its nature more fully than ever before. He clearly sees that he can never 
satisfy his longing. Though his passionate desire to live presses more 
acutely upon him than ever, he cannot soothe it, because the spring of 
hope has dried up. He knows now he is a slave, and he gnaws at his 
chains, crawls on his knees over the stones of his dungeon, beats his head 
against the iron walls, spits out his rage in the darkness, grieves, blas- 
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phemes, and at the instant of his death he sees, not the liberation he had 
dreamed of, but a horrible abyss of impenetrable darkness; and into that 
black abyss he plunges and flutters down like an old rag, like a scrap of 
hide which even a dog would disdain!” 


If you say that Leon is here but the artist, showing with startling 
clearness the pilgrim’s state of mind, and not his own, which may be 
more like that of the poet, I reply that, to me, after reading all of 
Leon’s novels, this pilgrim seems to me more nearly in keeping with 
the general trend of Ledén’s thought than is the poet illustrating the 
other view. 

However, there are two phases of Leén which go far to soften 
the impact of the constantly recurring theme of man’s desperate 
spiritual state. One is the humor that pervades the novels, in spite 
of the impression I may have thus far gen of their lack of it. But 
while wit can be illustrated by short extracts, the shorter the better, 
humor, which is an atmosphere, very real but intangible, cannot be 
revealed in that way, ard I shall pass it by with the mere assertion 
that it is there. The other phase is Le6én’s impassioned patriotism. 
There is a splendid passage in El Amor de los Amores where in one 
magnificent sweep of eloquence the author reviews the history of 
Spain in three pages, and celebrates the deeds of the heroes, ending 
thus: 


Oh, my good Castilian, let the tombs of those paladins be ever kept 
open; close them never. For, some day, our lord Rodrigo de Vivar, who 
even after death rode out to victorious battle, will awake in his sepulcher, 
will arise, and scour the rust from La Tizona, and mount his champing 
charger ; and on the cross of his good sword he will swear, with a mighty 
oath, to purge Spain once for all of her renegades and felons. 


And even more characteristic, this: 


Plow thy furrow, O good Castilian, sow and plow, sing and reap, 
thresh and grind thy wheat, bake thy bread and save thy money; but 
never forget thy glory! This earth that thou openest is a sacred soil, 
filled with graves. Thou art now living upon a vast sepulcher. Listen to 
the voices of the dead, for they are an instruction for the living, and 
their law. 


Perhaps such pages largely explain Leén’s popularity. Spain is a 
land of many provinces, but of a nationality slow to come to self- 
consciousness. Ricardo Leén, however, born a southerner, fell in love 
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with the bleak north, and in La Montajia, at Santillana del Mar, he 
wrote Casta de Hidalgos, which raised him at once to fame. In Alcalé 
de los Zegries, in El Amor de los Amores, in La Escuela de los So- 
fistas, the Spanish recognize their inmost selves; in such novels as 
these their thoughts are voiced ; reading them, they can repeat, each 
for himself, Leon’s verses: 


Dadme j oh Cielos! la ocasion 
donde pruebe que no en vano 
mi abolengo es castellano 

y es mi nombre de le6n. 


Leon has not, however, maintained that tone in all of his novels; 
and one may almost say his novels have been written in the reverse 
of the logical order, since one rather expects the slighter ones to come 
first. Leén’s better novels are the early ones, and the earliest is the 
best. This order is not infrequent in other literatures. To exemplify 
from living English novelists, the first I think of is Broke of Coven- 
den, which J. C. Snaith has not equaled in later volumes; nor has 
Arnold Bennett equaled his Anna of the Five Towns and Clayhanger. 

But I think an examination, impossible to give in so slight a sketch 
as this, of the whole bulk of Leén’s writings would reveal beneath 
the rich robes of their style and diction not only an ever-recurring 
rebuke of irreligion, materialism, and smug pharisaism, but also a 
perhaps too sweeping attribution of them to the present time and a 
too insistent glorification of the past. These, however, are amiable 
excesses of an ardent patriot, singing the praises, not of this province 
or that, but proclaiming the greatness of the nation which all of them 
together form. 


S. L. MILLarp ROSENBERG 
UN rversity or CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 














THE USE OF LA AS FEMININE DATIVE 


Fernan Caballero once wrote: el Duque se dirigié a la familia a 
quien habia mandado convocar, con el objeto de acreditarle su grati- 
tud y dejarles una memoria.’ In this sentence she deliberately differ- 
entiated between /e, the family as a whole, and les, where she intended 
each one of the family to be indicated. Every grammatical upset of 
this type has a perfectly logical backing in the mind of the educated 
Spaniard, who may thus go contrary to constructional rules. 

In the case of another object pronoun, we find that Ja is not gen- 
erally accepted as correct in its force as a feminine dative, for al- 
though Bello includes it in the list of forms? and gives guarded con- 
sent to its limited use, especially for persons and los casos que con- 
venga para la claridad de la sentencia,* it is evident that he is really 
against it as proper usage. Cuervo is also against the use of la and las 
in the dative,* stating truly that they are etymologically acusativos 
netos, adding, however, that the use of these two forms (especially Ja) 
as dative is very common in Castile and Leon. The “claridad” men- 
tioned by both Bello and Cuervo is clearness as to the gender of the 
antecedent. 

Until a few years ago I had accepted as final the idea of Ja for 
dative when the case construction was evident, with a possibility or 
probability of confusion as regards gender. In a study made by Miss 
Josephine Lueder® it was found that Leandro Fernandez de Moratin 
in his plays in the Biblioteca de autores* had used la for every femi- 
nine dative form without exception, being one of those who would be 
included in the sentence from Bello: en sentir de algunos debe serlo 
siempre.’ She also found, in cases from Ramon de la Cruz and others, 
that Ja was used when there was no possible confusion in the gender 
of the antecedent, and when the examples were also perfectly clear. 


1 La Gaviota (Madrid, 1907), I, 199. 

2 Gramética castellana (Paris, 1921), pars. 279 and 901. 

8 Jbid., pars. 930, 940, 944, 971. 

* Ibid., Nota 121. 

5 Master’s thesis, Oberlin College, 1926. “La as a Feminine Conjunctive 
Personal Pronoun Object, Dative Case. With Special Reference to the Works 
of Leandro Moratin and Ramon de la Cruz.” 

6 Vol. II. 

7 Graméatica, par. 940. 
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as to the case of the pronoun. Her results seemed to show that la 
was used as feminine dative after certain types of verbs, but the num- 
ber of examples cited was not sufficient to prove this conclusion 
definitely. 

With this idea in mind I began collecting examples, not at random, 
but by going through complete books by different authors. No at- 
tempt was made to select special authors, special regions, or special 
periods, as it was felt that a variety in these things would more clearly 
present common usage and more definitely establish an acceptable 
norm. In every book considered, the author had also used le as femi- 
nine dative with the same and other types of verbs. No attempt was 
made to count the le uses, as I was not intending to compare the two, 
but to find the types of verbs with which /a was used and to compare 
the frequency of their use with relation to each other. 

The following list shows the authors and books consulted, the 
number of pages covered, and the number of examples found: 


Author Book Pages Examples 

V. Blasco Ibafiez El papa del mar...............20005 327 13 

El adiés de Schubert............... 316 4 

Francisco Camba La Sirena rubia.............0e000: 269 l 

Concha Espina NE cca denkithénnevonnacne os 444 2 
M. Fernandez y 

Gonzalez Men Rodriguez de Sanabria (Vol. 1) 888 31 
A. de Hoyos y 

Vinent Aromas de nardo indiano que mata y 

de ovonia que enloquece........... 212 4 

El sortilegio de la carne joven....... 210 8 

A. Insta La mujer, el torero y el toro......... 318 7 

E. Larreta La gloria de don Ramiro............ 406 54 

R. Leén IE I ii & ons 0:00 0 vk vn ken 435 10 

M. Linares Rivas El buen caballero Pedrin Pai de los 

PP Nds hp sabcebadestesecennee 271 1 

GR U.N oon cnn ts ndinave cnn suwes 216 2 

Gomez dela Serna Seis falsas novelas ............+04+. 57 6 

TTT eee 242 17 

Navarro Villoslada Dofia Blanca de Navarra............ 641 24 

MED DS CREKaLE PAG 0.0é i ccccscceaet 1232 32 

E. Noel BT GUI, BU Go cos oo sd icasduces 365* 23 

J. Nombela Carlos V y la Victoria.............: 266 48 

J. Pereda PONE Adedecttaviateccrtdudeeess 558 32 


* Of these, 230 were used. 
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Author Book Pages Examples 
Pérez Galdés TR ice <a osu 20 kbkn kc ecin 267 2 
El 19 de mayo y el 2 de mayo........ 285 8 
Ruiz de Alarcon La prueba de las promesas.......... (Play) 2+ 
M. Torrijos Justicias del rey don Pedro.......... 404 51 
Hugo Wast Una estrella en la ventana........... 256 2+ 
Dastete Gt GIG. 6 acces ccccscveves 308 8t 
BE Sno GI FOGG. va vcescvcenveast 309 1+ 
Myriam la conspiradora............. 291 2+ 
PUR GF GBS 6 ci ckcccantakins xteee 223 6+ 
9881+ 401 
+ Hablar. 


The verbs used divide naturally into three divisions; (1) verbs of 
speaking (to) ; (2) verbs of giving; and (3) verbs of action, involv- 
ing some force of giving to, taking from, advantage, or disadvantage. 

The third classification is unsatisfactory, but it looks as though 
further study might place many of these cases as really in the second 
classification. 

The list of verbs, alphabetically arranged, is here given, with the 
number of times each verb is used. There may appear certain dis- 
crepancies in the summing-up figures, but this is due to such cases 
as dar, which is classed as one verb only, but actually presents two 
types: its force of “to give” and in two cases as a verb of speaking 
in dar a entender and dar noticia a. The list follows: aderezar, 1; 
adivinar, 1; alargar, 1; alcanzar, 1; amortecer, 1; anunciar, 1 ; apre- 
tar, 1; arder, 1; arrancar, 3; arrebatar, 3; arrimar, 1; asaltar, 1; 
atestar, 1; avenir, 1; bafiar, 1; bastar, 3; besar, 7; calentar, 1; calzar, 
1; causar, 1; coger, 4; componer, 1; confiar, 2; conservar, 1; con- 
testar, 6; corresponder, 1; costar, 2; dar, 39; dar a entender, 1; dar 
noticia a, 1; decir, 89; declarar, 1; dedicar, 1; dejar, 2; demandar, 1; 
destinar, 4; devolver, 2; dirigir la palabra, 4; dirigir, 2; dispensar, 2; 
echar, 4; encargar, 2; encender, 1; ensefiar, 5; escribir, 2; enviar, 1; 
estrechar, 1; exigir, 1; fingir, 1; gustar, 2; hablar, 51; hacer, 11; 
hincar, 1 ; importar, 3; indicar, 1; infundir, 4; inspirar, 5 ; interrogar, 
1; inundar, 1; maldecir, 1; morder, 1 ; mudar, 1 ; murmurar, 1 ; noti- 
ciar, 3; ofrecer, 9; pagar, 1; palpar, 1; parecer, 1; pasar, 5; pedir, 13; 
pegar, 1; penetrar, 1; pertenecer, 1; placer, 1; poner, 5; predicar, 1; 
preguntar, 15; presentar, 1; profesar, 3; prometer, 2; proponer, 2; 
proporcionar, 2; propinar, 1; referir, 1; regalar, 1; rehusar, 1; repe- 
tir, 2; replicar, 2; revelar, 2; rezar, 1; robar, 2; rogar, 2; salir, 1; 
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salvar, 1; ser, 2; servir, 1; suceder, 1; sugerir, 1 ; susurrar, 1 ; tender, 
1; tener miedo, 1; tomar, 3; traer, 3; transmitir, 1; vendar, 1. 


Authors Considered No. 
AE ia sepia Mabes iis ins dae kaadnse hate 11 
RE OS i i 3 
Nineteenth-century writers ............. 4 
Seventeenth-century writers ............ 1 

19 
Number of pages read............. ca. 10,000 
Number of different examples......... 401 
Number of different verbs............ 102 
Number of verbs used only once....... 59 
Number of verbs used twice or more... 26 
Divided by 
Classification Examples Percentage 
1. Speaking to ......cccccene 226 56.36 
i Cc ehctle eon sebdmees 87 21.70 
3. Dative of reference type.... 74 18.45 
PE otwiuceusteeéeoea 14 3.49 
401 
Verbs used ten or more times stand as follows: 
o. of 
the 

Speaking Giving Used 
decir Saas 89 
hablar sue 51 
si tices dar 39 
preguntar ore 15 

pedir ones 13 
shia hacer (oferta, favor, etc.) 11 


218 cases, out of the 401, divided among six verbs 


In the 10,000 odd pages read only one example was found coming 
definitely under any grammar rule given. This is stated by Bello as 
la being regular dative in a reflexive sentence.* Torrijos writes: 
Se la quiere demasiado cuando se la da una muerte. This also coin- 
cides with the conclusions here presented because it is used with dar. 


8 Gramdtica, par. 791. 
® Justicias del rey don Pedro, p. 286. 
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I have not included it in the list, however, but give it as separate. 
Bello’s statement that Ja is common for persons is perfectly logical 
and almost superfluous, because the average dative will refer to a 
person anyway. To me it is not because it refers to a person but be- 
cause of the idea in the verb. Since verbs of saying and giving nor- 
mally must refer to persons in the dative, Bello’s statement is correct 
in one sense but wrong as a syntactical declaration. Examples of la 
for things are found among the 401 cases involved. 

Another special example is: A una de ellas, hechicera, didla el 
Diablo por atiadidura un rostro humorisisimo. Here we have the 
extra form a una de ellas, so there is no lack of “clarity” requiring Ja. 

Pereda writes 0 tapdndole la boca con un beso, después de haberla 
dado tres vueltas en el aire. Other examples of this type will have 
le and Ja with the same verb repeated in the same sentence, e.g., 
preguntar. 

Ricardo Leén has Necesitaba estar sola, sin que nadie la viese ni 
hablase, without repetition with the second verb to indicate a change 
from accusative to dative. 

Ten or more examples, according to authors, average: 


Pages Examples 
Navarro Villoslada .............. 1873 56 
ROR 66s Rca Fils bee iens 60S 406 54 
PGs ccdbd bates «6idn ventas 404 51 
DEED science vavsewannueeee 266 48 
I og sacks sn davetitaancen 558 32 
Fernandez y Gonzalez .......... 888 31 
De PONE nein +6 acneaeedbheeen 230 23 
Gomez de la Serna ............. 299 23 
We doce ckterbacbuusesiceionn 1387 19* 
SE ick os cpdcckduabbeeenete 643 17 
RO ves ccdusteeioastsnaes 435 10 


* All hablar. 


Larreta, the Argentinian, with a large number of examples for 
the number of pages, has also the largest number of different verbs ; 
Wast, his countryman, uses only hablar. 

Based on the examples thus far found we can formulate a rule to 
the effect that: 

La is frequently used as feminine dative with (1) verbs or ex- 
pressions of saying, telling, and the like; and with (2) verbs or ex- 
pressions of giving. 
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The suggestion that this use with la developed from the old ac- 
cusative with hablar is perfectly logical, but does not enter our present 
discussion. It is to be noted, too, that in number of times used decir 
leads hablar by a considerable margin. 

The third group under our classification needs more extended 
study, but I think that the two statements above may be fairly made 
on the evidence gathered. My belief is further that the choice of la 
or le is individual and possibly even casual. Many writers evidently 
believe that /a is perfectly proper with verbs of saying and quite 
normal with verbs of giving. All other cases may be found to be an 
extension of these two uses. 

Cony STURGIS 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 

















BILINGUAL READING TEXTS FOR BEGINNERS' 


In previously published articles the writer has come, rather inci- 
dentally, to the conclusion that bilingual reading texts might be fea- 
sible for beginners. That assumption is here set forth as a thesis. By 
bilingual texts are meant those that have the foreign language on one 
page and English on the opposite page so that the two versions face 
each other. If the page is large, it might be equally well divided into 
parallel columns of the respective languages. An interlinear transla- 
tion would defeat the benefits claimed for this method because both 
versions would be simultaneously in the field of vision, and the stu- 
dent could not then be trained to consider the foreign version as an 
independent meaning-carrier. 

The writer believes : 

1. That the ultimate purpose of reading is to tap our experiences 
and to recombine and redirect them through the guidance of the 
printed symbols that serve as identification tags of our common mental 
experiences ; 

2. That our real problem in teaching students to read a foreign 
language is to train them by degrees to accept, in lieu of their cus- 
tomary English symbols, the ordered use of the totally different 
foreign-language symbols ; 

3. That, in the initial training of students in this gradual process 
of substitution of symbols, we must take into consideration two dis- 
tinct factors: (a) What does the foreign sentence under consideration 
say? (b) How does it say it? Or, in other words, the content and the 
clothing of that content ; 

4. That we should not undertake to teach students both these 
unknowns at the very beginning ; 

5. That the student should know what he is to read before he is set 
to reading it, or that the content should be our starting point and 
foundation upon which to build up the student’s knowledge of the new 
symbols ; 

6. That initial drill should center around the ordered use of the 
foreign-language symbols that express a known content ; 

7. That drilling beginners in deciphering content misses the point 
by placing the emphasis on the wrong thing ; 


1 Read at the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, Washington, D.C., December 28, 1929. 
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8. That a bilingual reading text is the most feasible way of insur- 
ing this basic pre-knowledge of the content ; 

9. That it enables the teacher to begin from the very first to drill 
on the things that are essential, or to begin at the very point where the 
method of deciphering left off ; 

10. That such a method does not violate any of the known laws of 
the learning of a foreign language. 

The remaihder of this paper will be devoted to substantiating the 
assumptions set forth above, and to suggesting some specific details of 
working out this plan. 

It is useless to devote much space to the well-established purpose 
of reading in general. All must admit that the finished reader of any 
language utilizes the printed symbols merely to redirect and recom- 
bine his mental experiences. There is no magic about words. Thy are 
arbitrary but concrete and tangible signs that clothe concepts and 
thereby enable the reader to marshal and arrange his thoughts in some 
connected and systematic order. They make possible ideational 
thought as contrasted with perceptual thought, or thinking in terms of 
sense images. But before words can function as smooth units in read- 
ing they must become effaced as things-in-themselves and become mere 
visual clues to what they stand for. Reading is not reading until the 
process of directed guidance becomes automatic. 

Neither will there be any violent objection to the assertion that our 
aim in teaching students to read a foreign language is to lead them to 
accept as substitutes for accustomed meaning-carriers those wholly 
different labels customarily used by the natives of the language in 
question. No new concepts have to be built up, but each concept must 
be retagged. The boundaries of some of the old concepts will have to 
be enlarged and those of others will have to be limited. The ordered 
use of most of the newly tagged units will have to be learned by a 
long course of practice. For interpretative reading, only the visual 
aspect of this process need concern us.’ 

Concerning the points three to six (that there are two distinct 
factors involved in training students in this gradual process of substi- 
tution of symbols and that we should not try to teach both these un- 


2 Those who may be interested in a fuller presentation of this matter are re- 
ferred to two articles by the writer: “An Analysis of the Fundamental Problem 
of Learning to Read a Foreign Language,” Modern Language Journal, Janu- 
ary, 1929, Vol. XIII, No. 1, and “Bases and Training for Direct Interpretation 
in Foreign-Language Reading,” Hispania, May, 1929, Vol. XII, No. 3. 
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knowns at one and the same time), there should be no question but 
this most simple analysis of the initial reading difficulties of a foreign 
language seems to have been slighted. 

Those who have helped to improve the technique of teaching read- 
ing of the vernacular have sensed these separate difficulties and met 
them consecutively by having the teacher first tell orally the story 
before setting the students to read it, then reading for the students one 
sentence at a time so that the visual aspects of this single thought ex- 
pression might be impressed upon their minds. Previously memorized 
rhymes are also used in this connection. The emphasis is then shifted 
with a right-about pivotal turn to the directly opposite task of making 
these visual symbols call up the thought involved. 

These two diametrically opposite phases of reading a foreign lan- 
guage—(a) the content, and (b) its dress—have not been consciously 
separated from each other in our teaching. There is all the more rea- 
son for their clear-cut separation here because our task is to teach not 
merely a substitution of imagery, as is the case in learning to read the 
vernacular, but a more complicated substitution of entirely new sym- 
bols, involving now differently bounded concepts, now similar con- 
cepts arranged in a new order. 

Half-hearted attempts to meet this situation, apparently prompted 
by imperfectly understood motives, have advocated the use of fables 
and other well-known reading matter as initial reading ; but only com- 
mercial firms, many of them charlatans who profess to teach begin- 
ners a language in a week, have (probably by the necessities of the 
case) hit upon the use of bilingual texts, and we have been too inert 
to grasp its possibilities.* 

Looked at in any reasonable light, it seems that we have been most 
unjust in expecting our students to learn to read a foreign language 
without analyzing the difficulties involved and presenting them one at 
a time. We give them a reading selection, similar to that which would 
be given to a child native to that language, and say: “Here read this! 
Figure out what it is all about by the aid of the vocabulary and then 
learn how to say the same thing yourself in this new language. When 


8 An interesting article on this subject, “Can Language Teaching Be Im- 
proved?” by W. T. Couch, appeared in the October, 1929, issue of the Modern 
Language Journal. Mr. Couch traces the history of bilingual texts and calls 
attention to their importance. Not being a teacher of modern languages, his ob- 
servations from the standpoint of a learner are of great value to teachers of 
modern languages. 
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you come to class tomorrow, I’ll see how well you have succeeded.” 
Wouldn’t it be better if we let the student know in advance just exactly 
what the content is and demand of him only an acquaintance with the 
new manner of expressing this content? Wouldn’t this be asking 
enough of him at first? Couldn’t we devise some sort of drill exer- 
cises to help him in mastering the foreign manner of expression? 
Wouldn’t we have more time to drill him in making these new forms 
automatic if we relieved him at the very first of the burden of decipher- 
ing the content? And wouldn’t it be more sensible to ask him to de- 
cipher content after he had become acquainted with an initial stock of 
foreign words? Wouldn’t the student more readily respond if we did 
not at first overwhelm him with useless difficulties? Obviously, the 
answers to all these questions must be in the affirmative. 

Our assertion, that drill in deciphering content misses the point by 
placing the emphasis on the wrong thing, seems well taken. We have 
surely confused reading with deciphering, as Judd and Buswell have 
pointed out, and the question for us to consider is whether drill in de- 
ciphering is the best way to train students to read a foreign language. 
This question seems never to have been seriously considered. Deciph- 
ering was a necessary thing when the major works of Aristotle were 
re-discovered in the thirteenth century, and continued to be so until 
the sixteenth century because important ancient manuscripts had to be 
deciphered in order to get at the content. Undoubtedly a great deal of 
Greek was learned by those engaged in this task. Probably less expert 
decipherers were aided by more expert ones, and the time-honored 
method of learning a foreign language was born and has come down 
to us almost unchanged. 

In the first place, hiding the content of the reading matter is not 
conducive to acquainting the student with the forms necessary to ex- 
press the said content because if the emphasis is placed on interpreting 
the content it cannot also be placed on the ordered use of the new 
words that carry that content. The human mind cannot attend to two 
different things at the same time and not neglect the less important, and 
the less important in this case is clearly the manner of expression. 
There is no valid reason to lead us to believe that the training the stu- 
dent gets in deciphering is conducive to language learning. Certainly, 
the mechanical searching of the vocabulary for English equivalents is 
not drill that gives him any linguistic power, and most of the time at 
the student’s disposal has to be spent in this most uninviting task. The 
same may be said of the guesses and attempts to pick out from the con- 
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text a likely meaning. In all such endeavors, the student’s native lan- 
guage has the center of the stage. As soon as the English equivalent is 
found, the foreign word is disregarded as of no further use. The com- 
plete thought up to this particular dark point has been held in con- 
sciousness by means of English symbols, and when the gap can be 
filled by locating the missing link it flows on, still in English, unob- 
structed by the foreign word that momentarily blocked its progress. 
In other words, the effort spent upon choosing the right English 
equivalent necessary to carry on the thought is directed toward Eng- 
lish and away from the foreign language. The student’s attention is 
focused, not on what the foreign word means, but on what it conceals. 
Even granting that some inflectional impedimenta may be sufficiently 
impressed to be retained as useful tools in future puzzle-solving, the 
frightful and useless waste of effort cannot be justified. 

Since the attention is primarily focused on the result, rather than 
on the means to that result, it is plausible to believe that this fleeting 
and flitting attention necessarily directed toward the foreign words will 
have little permanent effect. In working our way through any com- 
plicated maze to a desired goal, the various turns and twists are not 
remembered because the prime interest is to reach the goal. 

There is also a psychological side to such drudgery. We hate that 
which impels us to useless effort. Even though the student does not 
consciously analyze the matter, he senses the fact that hiding away 
from him the English equivalents at the back of the book is done for 
no other purpose than that of giving him something to do. The word 
or construction that costs him most effort is therefore most detested 
and consequently soonest completely forgotten. It will perhaps be 
most clearly retained at the recitation period on the following day be- 
cause the teacher insists on this, but a merciful and kindly censor will 
likely completely obliterate all traces of it from consciousness in a 
relatively short time. 

Probably the worst defect of all the defects of the deciphering 
method lies in the fact that it necessarily places the emphasis first on 
incomplete components of thought units and forces the student to 
build these into a logical whole. The result is that the student never 
sees the forest for the trees. It is comparable to teaching reading of 
the vernacular by the a bc method. Most of us preface reading by a 
period of preliminary grammatical drill, during which the major 
stumbling blocks have been analyzed for the student. Inflectional end- 
ings, word order, systematic usage and omission of corresponding ele- 
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ments, and so on, have been explained and pounded into our charges 
before a reading selection is placed in their hands to decipher. With 
this stock of equipment the student is expected to build up (synthesize, 
not analyze) from the foreign page successive complete thought units. 
Each foreign sentence will contain elements more or less vaguely 
known to him—definite and indefinite articles, words the meaning of 
which he has previously mastered, inflectional endings of many un- 
known words located in accordance with known rules of position— 
and out of this mingled confusion he is forced to build up complete 
thought units. Probably in the teaching of no other subject does syn- 
thesis so ruthlessly precede analysis, and due to one difficulty nowhere 
is synthesis so disastrous to results. That difficulty is the fact that in 
no two languages is there any complete correspondence in the use of 
words. Inflectional endings in one language do duty for separate 
words in another. One language consistently makes use of a certain 
element just as consistently avoided in another. Position and content 
of words in any complete unit of thought do not by any means always 
correspond in any two languages. Given this lack of correspondence, 
it is obvious that the comparison in the use of language forms should 
be made on the basis of a complete unit of thought. Comparing the 
foreign-language manner of expressing a complete thought unit with 
that of the native language and analyzing their differences is a suffi- 
ciently appalling task. To be required to build up the thought out of 
the scrappy and contradictory clues at the student’s disposal seems to 
be asking too much. Only when the complete thought is held in mind 
may any worth-while analysis of the foreign-language manner of ex-’ 
pression be made. The complete thought is the only common ground 
of this necessary comparison of the two languages that brings into 
view those constructions that differ from English. Having the Eng- 
lish version in its printed form not only is the most feasible way to 
keep the thought in mind but it aids materially in comparing the re- 
spective versions of this thought. 

The chief shortcoming of utilizing well-known stories and relying 
solely on the student’s familiarity with the content to precede and 
guide the reading lies in the vagueness of any single complete thought. 
The student may expect the three bears to eat their soup but the par- 
ticular foreign sentence at this point may have them sit down in their 
chairs first. An exact and clear-cut section of the stream of thought is 
necessary for any adequate comparison of forms, and one would think 
that a comparison of the two printed versions would be more effective 
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than would be comparing the printed version of the foreign language 
with that vague English version merely held in mind. 

The same objection of vagueness may be brought against those 
texts that utilize words cognate to English to tap meaning and make it 
guide in the acquisition of foreign-language words. Only in rare cases 
will a series of cognate words express the thought exactly as in Eng- 
lish. There are usually dark areas to be deciphered, and always the at- 
tention is centered on figuring out the content just as it is in the usual 
deciphering texts. Even though there were no vagueness involved 
here, such texts must be utterly condemned because the very similarity 
of the words of the respective languages permits the thought to be 
carried on in English, not only when meeting them for the very first 
time, but at every subsequent encounter, and consequently such words 
never become independent meaning-carriers. Instead of one necessary 
translation into known symbols, as is the case with words wholly dis- 
similar in sight and sound, words cognate to English continue to induce 
a forced translation. 

The writer is duly aware that some teachers of modern languages 
believe that objects, drawings, pictures, actions, series, and other 
subterfuges enable the skilful teacher to induce meaning without the 
aid of any native-language words at all, and some go so far as to main- 
tain that students thus trained may actually think in terms of the 
foreign language from the very beginning. Such a procedure, of 
course, belongs rather to conversation and has nothing to do with read- 
ing, except when reading follows and is based upon conversation ; but 
since the two things are sometimes attempted together, it is necessary 
to consider this matter here. The writer has used this bag of tricks 
and seen it used enough to know that a method of teaching based upon 
it stamps the user as a charlatan. It dazzles and deceives the learner 
into believing that he is actually learning the language, when as a 
matter of fact he is being imposed upon. It is an excellent device to 
arouse interest on Mondays and on gloomy days, but its range is too 
limited to justify its having the title of a method of teaching even con- 
versation, much less reading. The claim that students may think in the 
foreign language from the very outset is closely bound up with teach- 
ing by means of objects. Some teachers seem to believe that their 
charges think in the foreign language because no English is used in 
the classroom. A book is held up and libro is uttered. Now the con- 
cept for this class of objects represented by this particular object held 
up before the students was built up in the mind of every one in the 
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classroom during infancy. It includes dictionaries, bibles, textbooks, 
novels, big books, little books, red books, blue books, and a host of 
other kinds of books. The one English word, “book,” is the label that 
designates all or any of the individuals belonging to this group. Is it 
plausible to believe that the mere single utterance of a new label for 
this concept will preclude the possibility of the arousal in conscious- 
ness of the old label? Doesn’t the student merely connect the new 
word libro with the old word “book”? If it were possible for the con- 
nection to be made solely between this one object “book” and the for- 
eign word libro, the latter could not include other kinds of books until 
they too had been presented and associated with the word libro. If the 
word libro is to include all that “book” includes, and not merely this 
one particular book, then the connection must be made between the 
concept “book” and the word libro. The concept has always been 
manipulated and made tangible by the word “book,” and the arousal 
of the concept necessarily brings up its invariable counterpart, or the 
English word “book.” One could see how in time libra could be sub- 
stituted for “book,” serving likewise as a label for this concept, but it 
would be miraculous if it could so serve by associating one book with 
this new word libro. Thinking will, in all probability, continue to be 
done in terms of English symbols until the foreign words have been 
sufficiently associated with meaning to serve as variants of the English 
words. 

A bilingual text makes it possible to begin right away the drill 
necessary to fitting the foreign words to call up meaning. A decipher- 
ing text in hiding meaning simply postpones this necessary drill. A 
bilingual text enables the teacher to begin immediately to work on the 
problem at hand, while a deciphering text uses up the student’s allotted 
time in forcing him to do something that has no relation to his im- 
mediate needs. In other words, the student, after deciphering the con- 
tent, is at about the same point of progress that the student who uses a 
bilingual text is when he begins, the difference being that there is no 
time for drill after deciphering is finished while the whole hour is 
available with a bilingual text. 

If the foreign words are ever to call up meaning, something more 
than figuring out what that meaning may be is necessary. One asso- 
ciation of foreign word and meaning will not establish the connection. 
The foreign words must be forced to take over meaning by being re- 
peatedly made the visible and tangible cues of that meaning. In view 
of all this, why should that meaning be made an object of search? 
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Should it not be illuminated by all possible lights so that it may not be 
lost while the new welding is in process? 

If the student reads first a complete thought in English and then 
reads it in the foreign language, the thought is there to lead and guide 
in this process of fusion, and the foreign words seize upon the com- 
ponent parts and soon become identified with them. If the matter read 
involves no complicated differences in structure, the whole string of 
foreign words in their ordered sequence will tend to call up the same 
meaning at the second and third readings. If it fails, a glance at the 
English version is sufficient to renew the connection. Repeated read- 
ings will soon make the English page superfluous, and the student may 
in a short time do just what is expected of him in reading, namely, 
receive guidance from these printed symbols in arousing and rearrang- 
ing inner meaning. 

Concerning our last point, that a bilingual text does not violate any 
of the known laws of learning a foreign language, little remains to be 
said. This matter has been touched upon in various previous para- 
graphs. The principal objection to such a text seems to hinge on the 
fear that an expressed English version will be an impediment to think- 
ing in the foreign language. It has been shown that no thinking in 
the foreign language is possible until the foreign words have fully 
taken over the co-function of meaning-carriers. They certainly cannot 
call up meaning until they have become closely intertwined with it, 
and they cannot be closely associated with meaning unless that mean- 
ing is kept clearly in mind while the foreign words are being fused 
with it. It seems, therefore, that a bilingual text should be more con- 
ducive to an early thinking in the foreign language than any other sort 
of text could possibly be. Thinking is done in complete thought units, 
and not in scrappy fragments, and a bilingual text is the only sure 
means of seizing and holding a complete thought in mind long enough 
to change its dress. Its use also affords enough time to adjust this new 
costume so that it can be worn without self-consciousness. 

There is another and a more valid objection to the use of a 
bilingual text, and the writer seeks your aid in solving it. How shall 
we force the student to read and reread the foreign-language page a 
sufficient number of times to permit these new forms of expression to 
function as independent evokers of thought? This difficulty will per- 
haps be insurmountable when dealing with students taught by the use 
of deciphering texts to consider their duty done when the puzzle is 
solved, but it should not be so with uncontaminated students. Suitable 
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exercises and drills can be worked out to insure this necessary prepa- 
ration on the part of the student. The writer has never had an oppor- 
tunity to try his hand fully at this task. He has tried, however, the 
plan of translating for the student as a part of the advance assignment 
a story of familiar subject-matter, calling attention while so doing to 
inflectional forms and syntactical usages of the foreign language. The 
class was composed of first-year students who had spent about six 
weeks on the study of formal grammar. The mechanics of pronunci- 
ation had been sufficiently emphasized to permit the class to read whole 
sentences in the foreign language without hesitating at each word. 
After the translation had been done by the teacher, and while meaning 
was still clearly in mind, the selection was read aloud by the teacher 
and repeated in concert by the class. At the following recitation, a 
fluent oral reading was demanded of the students; dictation, simple 
question and answer, were resorted to; some questions in English 
concerning inflections and syntax were asked. In short, the matter 
was treated just like any other lesson that had been translated by the 
class, with the exception that the whole hour was spent on drilling the 
students in the use of the new words rather than devoting the major 
part of it to testing their knowledge of the content. 

The writer’s criticisms of his own attempts here were that the 
drill exercises were too much along the line of attempting to train the 
students to make an active use of the new language as contrasted with 
drill in interpretation, or a passive use. Listening to the teacher read 
aloud, interpreting simple commands, showing by actions that ques- 
tions in the foreign language were comprehended, and even being able 
to reply in English to any of these devices are drill exercises of the 
recognition type; but writing from dictation, having students read 
aloud, or answer questions in the foreign language, or translate into 
the foreign language are all, obviously, training students to make an 
active use of the foreign language. The writer has hoped that the 
newly advocated silent-reading texts would furnish more suitable 
checking devices and drill exercises for recognition purposes. 

Weare planning to try out this method more fully next term in the 
Training School of Mississippi State Teachers College. We are going 
to use the bilingual text published by George G. Harrap and Company, 
handled by Brentano’s, Daudet’s Lettres de mon Moulin. A specially 
prepared text would be necessary to test the method fully, for drill 
exercises of a recognition type that are intended for testing compre- 
hension in reading should clearly be printed. To offset this difficulty 
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we plan to use mimeographed drill sheets. In addition to silent and 
oral reading, students will be asked to locate and read from the text 
the answers to various mimeographed questions, to determine the truth 
or falsity of statements paraphrasing the French text. The teacher 
will also ask in French certain simple questions of like import, and the 
students will locate and read the answers in the French text. Another 
device will be to permit the students to answer in English certain ques- 
tions in French propounded by the teacher. Obviously, the latter in- 
volves a translation from the foreign language into English, but is 
this after all, no matter what method is being used, just what is going 
on in the student’s mind? Does he not, in the early stages of progress, 
inwardly interpret any thought, vaguely apprehended through the 
medium of the foreign language, by clothing it in English terms in 
order to make it more tangible? Drill in re-translating complete 
thought units, previously connected with their definite English forms 
of expression, is quite another matter from deciphering the probable 
content of a passage met with for the first time. The former is a guess, 
the latter is a corroboration. 

In conclusion let it be clearly understood that the use of bilingual 
reading texts as advocated here is meant only for the initial stages in 
order to equip the students most economically, and it is believed most 
rationally, with a reading vocabulary. No “soft-pedagogy” is implied. 
Students will have to exert themselves just as much as with the old 
methods. Relieved of the burden of deciphering meaning, they will 
have time to compare commensurable units of the two languages and 
to break the foreign-language section up into its peculiar subdivisions. 
The direction of their efforts will be different, and it is believed that 
the new direction will be more fruitful of needed results. The teach- 
ing of the principles of grammar necessary to interpretation could well 
be taught inductively during this period of learning to recognize the 
meaning of the foreign words. After a semester, or at most a year, 
students ought to have mastered a sufficiently large vocabulary to 
enable them to read the foreign language somewhat after the same 
manner that they read their own language. The remainder of the time 
devoted to the study of the language could well be spent in perfecting 
its use through interpretative reading, formal grammar, composition, 
and conversation. 


Since this paper was written and delivered, the writer has come 
across a most illuminating report of the successful carrying out of a 
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very similar plan. In teaching English to the native children of India, 
Michael West has used with great success the method of providing 
simple but especially constructed readers in English, together with 
companion readers in the students’ native language. His discussion 
of the method and its results are found in The Construction of Read- 
ing Material for Teaching a Foreign Language, published for the Uni- 
versity of Dacca by the Oxford University Press, 1927. He refers to 
a fuller discussion in his Bilingualism, Government of India Occa- 
sional Reports, No. 13, 1926, and to Learning to Read a Foreign Lan- 
guage, Longmans, Green and Company. He emphasizes the fact that 
the companion reader supplies the meaning of the English words and 
that drill in reading specially constructed texts involving the repeated 
use of these words permits the students to remember them. Since this 
note is intended only to call attention to his challenging report, favor- 
ably commented upon by Coleman in The Teaching of the Modern 
Foreign Languages, it is deemed sufficient to point out some of the 
drill exercises utilized by Mr. West. He advocates that some response 
be required of the child and suggests: “marking sentences as true or 
false” ; “answering yes or no”; “selecting the right answer from three 
alternatives” ; “numbering items in a picture to correspond with its 
descriptive sentences” ; “silent drill, etc.”—all of which are clearly of 
the recognition type. He advocates their use in order to prevent what 
he terms “verbal reading,” or reading without understanding. He con- 
siders these exercises as checks on understanding, and uses a supple- 
mentary reader after the completion of each unit of the series in order 
“to exercise the child in the use of the vocabulary thus far attained.” 
The supplementary reader contains no new words at all; the known 
vocabulary is worked over into new reading material. He believes that 
an active use of the foreign language should also be taught, but “that 
the child’s progress in reading should always be well ahead, both in the 
textbook and in his vocabulary, of his speech.” He says: “Since speech 
and writing must follow after reading, ideally what we should do is to 
construct a series of books for teaching speech and writing which will 
bring in again, in situations of conversation or writing, the words 
previously taught in the reading course, those words which are of 
value only for reading being, of course, omitted.” Those who are inter- 
ested in improving our methods of teaching reading would do well to 
read his reports, for this method is not a theory; it has been put to a 
successful test. 


Mississippr1 STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Cottey F. SPARKMAN 














THE SPANISH WOMAN 
THE SPAIN OF TODAY REPUDIATES DON JUAN TENORIO 


Katherine Mayo defended Mother India on the basis of its con- 
taining a necessary warning for American people, and a needed chal- 
lenge to the people of India. But a certain British critic, would-be 
destroyer of “romantic myths,” did not pretend to justify the “hard 
things” he said of Mother Spain in a recent issue of a prominent maga- 
zine, except by the fact that they might discourage those “who are for- 
ever attacking the morals of the younger generation in England and 
America.” We cannot speak for young John Bull, but certainly no 
red-blooded American youth desires to be defended by a sordid and 
misleading attack on the Spanish woman. 

The stage is set for a happier relationship between nations. It is the 
decade when intelligent people are beginning to think in world terms, 
and to realize that warfare between nations must eventually become 
as obsolete as has already become the personal physical settlement of 
disputes among individuals. For a mere movie fee we may in any part 
of the United States hear and see the head of a foreign power address- 
ing loyal throngs. An American flies over Guatemala or the South 
Pole, a German over Cleveland. The world is one. Then suddenly 
the pen of an unsympathetic critic seeks to undo all that has been at- 
tained—to hurt and perhaps to antagonize. 

Not as a statistician, but as an American woman whose delightful 
privilege it has been to know a number of Spanish women, both in 
Spain and in this hemisphere, this writer wishes to comment on those 
“exceptions” to which the British writer referred, but in whom he 
apparently had no personal or literary interest. 

As I read the article with its description of a dull, illiterate, atro- 
phied, gluttonous type of woman, there came to my mind first a series 
of pictures. It is a July day in Seville! Dofia Angeles is up in the 
mirador (the roof in Seville is the basement and back yard) personally 
directing and assisting in the laundry work for a house full of roomers 
—aviators, a wine merchant, a journalist, several American teachers. 
Dofia Angeles, a widow, forced by circumstances to earn a living for 
herself and daughters, is sweltering up there with all the fortitude of 
a Yankee pioneer mother. Can she read? Indeed she can, for she calls 
my attention to an omission in the address I have put on a note which 
I am sending out. 
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And then there is the Countess L———— in whose home we are en- 
tertained. Her house is a veritable art museum. She is tall, sturdy, 
keen, commanding, masterful ! 

Next I recall the charming wife and lovely daughters of a Sevil- 
lian coffee importer. One of the daughters has married a fellow- 
countryman of the critic who came to Spain in the cork business, and 
thought enough of the young lady to woo her in the classic Spanish 
fashion. 

I think of the interesting and gracious wife and mother who pre- 
sided over the delightful luncheon in Carmen Street, Madrid. 

And then I remember that long line of patient, believing souls in 
Zaragoza, waiting to kiss the Pilarica, little Virgin of the Aragonese. 
It is perhaps not his faith, but it is a faith—yet their English critic dis- 
patches them all as “wizened old spinsters and widows,” “church rats.” 

The critic cites the popularity of Don Juan Tenorio as the supreme 
proof of Spain’s turpitude. He calls the play a “mirror of the Spanish 
soul,” “the perfect stage representation of what Spanish men and 
women feel about the most dramatic of life’s dramas, the drama of 
sex.” He asserts that “every man in the audience identifies himself 
with Don Juan, every woman more than approves of him.” 

Curiously enough, in the very same month in which an Englishman 
was attacking Spain with Don Juan Tenorio, Spain was answering 
with Don Juan Tenorio. In Nuevo Mundo of Madrid, the writers 
lightly refer to autumn as the season of Dofia Inés, Don Juan, roast 
chestnuts, doughnuts, and periodical indigestion. They say: 


Ninguna mujer por primario que sea su espiritu quisiera hoy ser la novia 
de don Juan. Ningi&in hombre por botarate que pueda haber nacido qui- 
siera tener por novia a dofia Inés. Ella es la tonteria hecha simbolo, y 
él es hecha simbolo también, la desvergiienza. 


Can then all Spain be said “to be hanging upon the words of a 
tenth-rate, ranting Don Juan”? 

The same issue of Nuevo Mundo contains a poem by Manuel 
Soriano, entitled “Don Juan! Don Juan!” The latter gentleman is 
advised not to pack his baggage, if he is contemplating a trip to Spain. 
He is told there is a campaign among the high and low against him; 
that his failure is certain ; that the Spanish people are no longer senti- 
mental to the extent of taking him seriously; that they will yawn at 
the sofa scene and laugh at the scene in the mausoleum. He is told 
that his reign is past history; that his exploits are no longer convinc- 
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ing ; that Dofia Inés no longer fascinates; that in the present age his 
liberties in the convent are unprecedented vulgarities. Finally it is 
recommended that he betake himself to the Pole. And this is Spain’s 
1929-1930 reaction to Don Juan Tenorio. 

There is also a serious editorial upon Don Juan’s progeny, the 
poor little deaf, blind, sick children, “the rotten shoots of life.” Is then 
Spain so stupidly unconscious? And the Cleveland Community Fund 
workers will tell us that not all Don Juan’s progeny are in Spain. 

The same number of Nuevo Mundo has two wonderful pages de- 
voted to Thomas Edison. Is Don Juan then the hero of modern Spain? 
Is he taken so seriously? Upon one occasion at least the rdle of Don 
Juan has been played by an actress! 

And now these definite charges against the women. They are 
“fat”! Does not the English gentleman know that in this country 
misses’ and ladies’ dresses are displayed in separate departments? And 
it is not a difference in length any more. We are playing a wonderful 
game of hide and seek, by means of eighteen-day diets, golf, and the 
like, and old Mother Nature, who has always seemed to favor a little 
gain in weight along at middle age, especially for those who have 
borne children, is being cleverly tricked. It is our “glorious adventure,” 
and if it has no bad effects surely Spanish women will follow our lead 
as they have in other things. The advertisements for Heno de Pravia 
soap do not suggest acquiring a skin like a certain society matron’s, 
but like that of “nuestras hermanas las inglesas.” 

Spanish women “gluttons”! That’s the “most unkindest cut of 
all” in the opinion of this American, who when in a Spanish home 
always has to make a special arrangement for a bacon-and-egg break- 
fast instead of the usual one of coffee and bread. 

Infant mortality! Of course it has been dreadful in all Spanish 
and Spanish-American countries. But how about the mothers? Only 
a very few years ago an expert told us that, of the seventeen leading 
nations, the United States had the worst record in the matter of deaths 
by accident and disease connected with childbirth. 

Only the cabaret girl is “beautiful and exotic,” a “slim, living 
creature,” according to the British critic. Now that is curious from 
one who is trying to wipe out the “romantic myths.” 

And the critic’s lawyer friend, a Catalan, called the Spaniards bar- 
barians, and the English civilized. Does not the writer of that com- 
ment know enough of Spanish psychology—courtesy and self-belittle- 
ment—to discount that ? 
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And now for the real issue. The article in question practically 
does not suggest that there is any feminist movement in Spain at all! 
The question is not: How many women in Spain are illiterate ? Rather : 
How many more or fewer each year than the one preceding ? 

Sefiora Isabel de Palencia, the great feminist of Spain, has traced 
the movement for us, showing that though there were courageous indi- 
viduals in all periods—Santa Teresa ; Catalina de Arauso, who visited 
America disguised as a sailor ; Concepcion de Arenal, who entered the 
University and obtained her degree as a man—yet the organized 
feminist movement in Spain dates from 1913, and was aided by the 
European war situation. 

She comments too on Spain’s method of progress, not usually con- 
sistent and steady, but more likely to go by leaps, with periods of tar- 
rying interspersed. Spain has been called the country which skipped 
the gas age, going from charcoal to electricity, and in feminism too it 
may miss a stage or two. 

The fact remains, Sefiora Palencia has reminded us, that Spain 
was the first Latin country where women were granted the right to 
vote and hold office with no other restrictions than those imposed by 
the national laws. 

Sir Percival Phillips has told us that, while there were no women 
in the University of Madrid prior to 1916, in 1929 there were 25,000 
in Spanish universities ; that, while there were only three women doc- 
tors before 1910, in 1928 there were ninety-two women medical stu- 
dents in the University of Madrid. Spain has now woman lawyers, 
writers, sociological experts, composers, educators, and pharmacists. 
Pharmacy is a profession singularly popular among women of Spanish 
descent. It was first a little girl of Mexican blood I knew in Arizona, 
then the girl students of pharmacy in the University of Porto Rico, 
who called my attention to this fact. 

Women have been admitted to the National Assembly, and one of 
the first members was the Marquesa de la Rambla, seventy years old. 
Spain’s first mayoress was Dofia Dolores Codina of Talladell in the 
province of Lérida. 

Another writer has given us interesting descriptions of the very 
flourishing state of the first women’s clubs in Spain, the Lyceum Club 
of Madrid, and the Basketball Club of Bilbao. 

Recent issues of Spanish magazines contain pictures of girls’ 
basketball teams (in bloomers, yes), telephone exchange girls in Bil- 
bao, gymnasium classes, a girl being married in the airdrome at Cara- 
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banchel Alto, girl tennis players, woman ski jumpers in the Guada- 
rrama Mountains, and the dedication of a monument to Spain’s great 
authoress, Concha Espina. 

It is Spain’s own admission that I wish to cite in closing. When a 
short time ago there was a vacant chair in the Spanish Royal Academy, 
three women were aspirants for the position—Sofia Casanova, Concha 
Espina, and Blanca de los Rios. The name of the last was actually 
presented to the Academy. There follows a quotation from Nuevo 
Mundo of February, 1928: 


La aceptacién de su nombre, su inclusi6n como candidata oficial resuelve 
la cuestion tantas veces debatida de la entrada de las mujeres en la Aca- 
demia. El triunfo del feminismo intelectual espafiol esta ya logrado con 
sdlo esto. 


And there are emancipated Spanish women who have made an 
envied place for themselves in the United States. It is true, probably, 
that they have come here because economically the opportunities are 
many-fold what they are in Spain—or England, either. But their 
brothers and fathers and mothers are Spaniards, and they were reared 
in Spain. To one who met the eager, earnest, intelligent, ambitious 
young students of Seville, Huelva, Salamanca, the Britisher’s picture 
of the young brother of the Spanish woman seems also a little too 
general, a little too much in line with the “leyenda negra,” as the Span- 
iards call the picture of Spain inquisitorial, ignorant, fanatic, enemy 
of progress and innovations. 

And as the British critic bases his entire philosophy of Spanish 
womanhood and manhood on Zorrilla, I wish to refer to that other 
poem of the Spaniard, A buen juez mejor testigo. We have another 
Inés, and a Don Diego, who went to fight in Flanders. The days 
passed, and when he returned, he denied his promise to marry her. 
Inés, before the judge, was asked to produce a witness to the promise. 
She could not. Then she remembered. There was One. The court ad- 
journed to a wayside altar near Toledo. Here was the solitary Wit- 
ness. When the judge asked the figure on the Cross to testify, one of 
the nailed hands was freed and raised, and a voice spoke... . in 
defense of the Spanish woman. 


Mary WeEtp Coates 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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CONFERENCIA' 
Seiioras y Setiores: 


Aprecio mucho el honor que Vds. me han hecho con su amable 
invitacion a hablarles en la lengua castellana. Verdaderamente es mas 
honor que placer para mi, y creo que Vds. van a sufrir, escuchan- 
dome, mas que yo tratando de pronunciar un discurso en el idioma 
de Cervantes. 

En mi opinion, el espafiol es el idioma extranjero mas importante 
para nosotros, y me alegro que el estudio de esta bellisima lengua 
goce hoy un desarrollo tan extenso en los Estados Unidos. 

Pero Vds. me han invitado a decirles algo sobre mis experiencias 
como agregado militar a la Embajada de los Estados Unidos en 
Madrid, y la Legacién nuestra en Lisboa. Como Vds. saben muy 
bien, nuestro pais esta representado en paises extranjeros por emba- 
jadas y legaciones. El jefe de una embajada es un embajador, y el 
de una legacién, un ministro. Estas misiones, en los paises mas 
importantes, tienen oficiales del Ejército, nombrados como agregados 
militares. Los agregados militares se quedan generalmente unos 
cuatro afios en este servicio. En el afio 1923 tuve la buena fortuna 
de ser nombrado agregado militar en Espafia y Portugal, con resi- 
dencia en Madrid, a donde llegué el quince de mayo. 

Fui a la Embajada y me presenté al Embajador, D. Alexander P. 
Moore, y quiero decir que en su fallecimiento ayer nuestro servicio 
diplomatico ha sufrido una pérdida muy grande. Era un hombre 
completamente franco en sus relaciones con el Rey, los Ministros y 
otros oficiales del gobierno espafiol, y gracias a su manera tan natural 
y simpatica, Mr. Moore tuvo gran éxito en Espafia. Y aunque no 
estuve con él en el Pert, sé bien que en aquella republica también 
Mr. Moore ha hecho un trabajo muy importante, especialmente en 
el asunto de Tacna-Arica. El ex-presidente Coolidge (y Vds. saben 
bien que Mr. Coolidge no es famoso por el numero de sus palabras) 
acredité, publicamente, a Mr. Moore, la solucién de esa cuestion 
Tacna-Arica, que durante tantos afios habia molestado a las republicas 
hermanas, el Peri y Chile, en las relaciones de una con otra. 

Cuando me presenté a Mr. Moore, estaba vestido de frac, prepa- 


rado para hacer una visita a S.M. el Rey. Nuestros diplomaticos no 


1 Pronunciada en la sesién del 18 de febrero de 1930 celebrada por el capi- 
tulo de Washington de la A.A.T.S. 
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tienen uniformes bordados con oro como los diplomaticos de algunos 
otros paises, y en ocasiones de etiqueta, aunque sean al mediodia, 
tienen que llevar frac, con corbata blanca, como los “head-waiters.” 
Mr. Moore me dijo: “Tanto gusto en conocerle, Comandante. No 
soy un “head-waiter,” no obstante estar vestido como uno. Voy a 
ver al Rey, y tengo que llevar este traje.” 

Unos dias después, mi antecesor me condujo al Palacio Real para 
presentarme a Su Majestad. Era una experiencia nueva para mi — 
hablar con reyes — pero tan democratico y tan simpatico era Don 
Alfonso XIII, Rey de Espafia, que la timidez que me dominaba 
desaparecid completamente en el momento que me encontré en su 
despacho, frente a frente con S.M. 

Vestido en uniforme de servicio, muy parecido al nuestro — in- 
cluso la “Sam Brown belt” — con insignias de capitan general, el 
Rey se levanto de su escritorio, y nos salud6é, muy cordialmente y, 
quedandonos de pie, charlamos unos momentos muy agradablemente. 
Nos ofrecié un cigarrillo y, no obstante que yo no fumo, naturalmente 
no queria rehusar un cigarrillo ofrecido por el Rey. Es costumbre 
entre los espafioles, gente muy cortés, tomar el foésforo o el encende- 
dor, cuando se ofrece lumbre. Es mas 0 menos una falta de cortesia 
el dejarle tener la lumbre en la mano. No conocia yo esa costumbre, 
y mi compafiero no me decia nada, con el resultado que hemos obli- 
gado al Rey a sostener el encendedor mientras encendiamos nuestros 
cigarrillos. No sé qué pensaria Su Majestad de nuestra ignorancia. 

El Rey Alfonso XIII es una personalidad muy interesante. Es 
muy activo ; juega al polo, y es un buen jugador ; es un “yachtsman,” 
un conductor de automdévil, y en su Hispano-Suiza cubre la distancia 
de Santander o San Sebastian (donde estan los palacios de verano) 
a Madrid en menos tiempo que nadie. El Rey se dedica con entusias- 
mo a la caza, y juega muy bien al “tennis.” 

Pero esto no es decir que Don Alfonso XIII piense solamente en 
divertirse. Al contrario, es un verdadero patriota, interesado a fondo 
en su pais y su pueblo. La Reina Victoria Eugenia decia a Mr. 
Moore que el Rey, aunque padre que amaba mucho a su familia, 
siempre la consideraba después de Espafia. 

Probablemente tendria interés una anécdota sobre la cuestién de 
conversacion con la Reina. Mr. Moore, cuando se presenté a Sus 
Majestades, estaba hablando de una manera muy natural con la Reina, 
cuando se acordé de que sus secretarios en la Embajada le habian 
dicho que las reglas de protocolo no permitian nunca que una persona 
cambie el asunto de discusidn, durante una conversacién con los 
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Reyes ; pero que tenia que seguir la conversacién indicada por el Rey 
o la Reina. Mr. Moore siempre tenia algo interesante que decir, y 
la Reina parecia divertida con su conversacién, cuando dijo el Emba- 
jador : “Pero he olvidado las reglas sobre conversacién con los Reyes. 
Ruego que Vuestra Majestad me dispense.” La Reina contesté: “Pro- 
bablemente esas reglas son responsables de algunas de las conversa- 
ciones tan pesadas y estipidas a que tengo que escuchar de cuando en 
cuando.” 

Durante mi primer afio en Madrid visité las cinco academias mili- 
tares: Infanteria, en Toledo; Caballeria, en Valladolid; Artilleria, en 
Segovia ; Ingenieros, en Guadalajara ; e Intendencia, en Avila. Todas 
estas cinco ciudades son muy histéricas y pintorescas; me considero 
muy afortunado por haber tenido esta oportunidad de verlas. Los 
directores y oficiales me recibieron con mucha cortesia. Los oficiales 
del Ejército espafiol son muy buenos camaradas y en los tres afios 
que pasé en Espafia hice amistades que aprecio mucho. El General 
Primo de Rivera establecid una Academia General en Zaragoza, pero 
esto ocurrié después de mi estancia en Espaifia. 

He visitado todas partes de Espafia con excepcién de Galicia, en 
el noroeste, y creo que Andalucia es, sin duda, la regién mas bonita 
y mas interesante. Nos causa un gran impresiOn a nosotros norte- 
americanos el ver los sarcéfagos de los Reyes Catdélicos, Fernando 
e Isabel, bajo el altar de la Catedral de Granada; y la Alhambra, 
donde vivid y escribid Washington Irving, es una maravilla de los 
dias de los moros en Espafia. 

En la Alhambra hay un salén que tiene significaciOn especial para 
nosotros: es el Salén de Embajadores, y alli en el afio 1492, fecha 
bien notable en América, recibieron los reyes Fernando e Isabel a 
Cristébal Colon, cuando vino a pedir su ayuda real para preparar el 
viaje en el que 

A Castilla y a Leon 
Nuevo Mundo dié Coldén. 


Notra.—Con unas palabras sobre el trabajo abnegado de Espajfia 
en su protectorado de Marruecos, sus visitas a Portugal y unas anéc- 
dotas personales, concluyé el Teniente-Coronel Hodges su confe- 
rencia. 

Lr. Cot. CAMPBELL B. Hopces 
Military Aide to the President 


Wasurncrton, D.C. 
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Spain is much in the headlines of our newspapers these days. 
Attention is being vividly directed to that immensely picturesque 
country below the Pyrenees which has played such an absorbing rdle 
in world history. 

A dictatorship has terminated. A new figure has ascended to the 
powerful position of prime minister. Varying expressions of opinion 
and of policy are being voiced within the kingdom and are being 
flashed immediately across the cables and the ether waves to an inter- 
ested foreign public. 

Naturally, I cannot touch on questions of Spanish politics, but I 
think it is decidedly worth while to ask ourselves the question: What 
does Spain mean to us Americans? What particular elements of in- 
terest does that ancient country hold for us? 

Annually, we sell something like $80,000,000 worth of American 
merchandise to Spain. We buy $35,000,000 or $40,000,000 worth of 
Spanish products in the course of every twelvemonth. We have about 
$75,000,000 of direct American investments in a variety of enterprises 
in that country, such as public utilities, communications, motor com- 
panies, and cork production. 

If we are to get any just idea of present-day Spain, we must first 
rid ourselves of certain juvenile notions that have only the most 
scant relation to actual conditions now. Most of us, I fear, were 
brought up to think of Spain mainly in terms of moldering castles, 
the abodes of vanished grandeur, or in the image of a swaying dancer 
with a rose between her lips, flirting with a bullfighter. 

Any such conception is ridiculously unfair to the ambitious, ad- 
vancing modern Spain of virile effort and noteworthy achievement. 
We need to give thought to the Spain of furnaces and foundries, of 
shoe factories and textile mills ; the Spain that has built up one of the 
very greatest of Mediterranean ports; the Spain of iron, lead, and 
zinc mines, of olive and cork production; the Spain of brilliant 
modern art and profoundly human books; the Spain which opened 
to the world last year two of the most magnificent international expo- 
sitions ever held, and which can show, in certain cities, examples of 
ultra-modern architecture so utterly removed from the traditional 
Spanish mood that they stop the spectator “in his tracks” with the 
sheer power of their new designs. 

A striking evidence of the increasing modernity of Spain is to be 
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found in Seville. One of the tourists’ sights of that ancient city is 
the sprawling old fortress-like tobacco factory, the scene of the ad- 
ventures of Merimée’s immortal Carmen. But, though much of the 
haughty Andalusian capital has remained unchanged through the cen- 
turies, the interior of the tobacco factory is not what it used to be in 
the days of the dark-eyed sefiorita of operatic fame. The transforma- 
tion that has gone on within those hoary walls is indeed only one 
small episode, but it illustrates much that has happened in the world 
of Spanish business during recent years. 

Today as you approach the grim entrance of the old building you 
hear a clatter which sounds like the castanets of old, but on penetrat- 
trating to the vast, dim interior you find, instead of the long rows of 
swarthy Sevillanas glancing out from under their pink-garlanded 
locks, a seemingly endless array of batteries of compact cigarette- 
making machines—from Cincinnati, Ohio! 

Even the genius of a Bizet would have difficulty in weaving an 
aria about such soulless mechanisms, each of which reels out a hun- 
dred times as many “smokes” as the deft fingers of a dozen Carmens. 
But they afford strong proof of the Spanish determination not to be 
left behind in the industrial, mechanized advanced of the modern 
world. 

Spain has an almost unexampled array of varying attractions for 
the traveler. In Toledo, the one-time capital of the Visigothic mon- 
archs, you can linger in a cathedral whose majesty is matched only by 
its almost incredible richness, or, in the midst of market-women, 
mules, and mementoes of the past, you can step lightly back across 
the centuries to the days of Don Quixote, in that house where Cer- 
vantes, his creator, lived, and which is now a humble inn. 

You can stand on a tower of the Alhambra in Granada and sat- 
urate your soul with the eye-smiting panorama of the giant Sierra 
Nevada range, thrusting its peaks into the clouds; the vast mottled 
patchwork of the rich plain below ; the brilliant white buildings of the 
historic city ; the cathedral where the bodies of the conquering Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella lie; the caves where gypsies live, burrowed in the 
mountain side ; a ruined gray tower that the Romans built ; and, right 
beneath your eyes, the incomparable beauty of the Palace of the 
Moorish Kings, with its sun-stained columns, blossoming gardens, 
shining tiles, and intricate, fantastic Arabic decoration, instinct with 
the spirit of the dead or distant East. 

The American in Spain will see a land of countless olive trees 
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stretching to the dim horizon, of gaunt cliffs and yawning gulches, of 
towns that seem to be teetering precariously on mountain tops, of 
lumbering antique ox-carts and Hispano-Suiza limousines, of writh- 
ing, anguished images and gayly swirling shawls, of glowing glass 
and nomad campfires, of lonely, parched muleteers, and of crowded, 
bright cafés that glitter till the “wee-est,” “smallest” hours of the 
semi-tropic night. 

Spain is a land of startling contrasts. The old and the new—the 
products of the Machine Age and the customs that existed before 
the caravels of Columbus sailed west from Palos—jostle one another 
in captivating confusion and incongruity in the Iberian Peninsula. 

If any American believes that Spain is living only in the past, he 
will find that idea pretty effectively dispelled when he looks about him 
today in any one of the principal Spanish cities. You do not get, in 
the least, any impression that Spain has “deteriorated.” Very much to 
the contrary! You get a strong, unmistakable feeling of progress, 
energy, positive power, of aspiration and change, and the moving of 
fresh currents in the national life. 

And the visitor finds, in the Spanish people, a most gracious 
courtesy, a politeness that is genuine because it is inborn, an ex- 
traordinary friendliness and consideration for one’s neighbor, a quiet 
dignity and self-respect in every stratum of society, from the highest 
to the most humble. 

Nearly every American thinks of bullfighting as the one great 
national sport of Spain. He thinks of it especially at this time because 
of the recent unfortunate goring of Sidney Franklin, the daring 
Brooklyn matador who is the lone American representative in the 
Spanish arenas. 

It would be futile to deny that the toreador still plays a great role 
in the drama of Spanish outdoor entertainment. But the idea that 
this sport enjoys an undisputed or exclusive dominance today in 
Spain is really quite mistaken. 

“What is its principal rival?” you may ask. Soccer football! You 
will find the game everywhere in Spain today, arousing passionate 
enthusiasm in vast crowds, whose numbers and excitement easily 
match anything that you might witness in a bull ring. In speaking 
about this game, the Spaniards use the same word we do, but they 
generally spell it “fut-bol.” 

Another English phrase that is common now in Spanish sport is 
“dirt-track.” A friend of mine visiting the Barcelona Exposition last 
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fall suddenly had his ears nearly split by a terrific roar that echoed to 
the blue Spanish sky from the splendid stadium at the top of the hill. 
“What’s going on?” he asked. “Un gran espectéculo emocionante 
dirt-track,” was the answer— “the grand emotional spectacle of the 
dirt track.” In other words, motor-cycle riders of extraordinary 
courage and recklessness were defying death by racing at breakneck 
speed over a dirt track which provided few elements, indeed, of 
security or easy going. 

To those who think of the Spanish people as being disposed to 
yield too readily to southern languor, it will probably come as a sur- 
prise to learn that skiing is becoming a popular winter sport in the 
mountainous regions of the Peninsula. A good many Spanish girls 
are taking it up with ardent eagerness and are displaying remarkable 
proficiency. Quite a contrast, this, to our archaic notion of Spanish 
women as billowy beings who spent most of their time dreaming on 
balconies or in shaded chambers, with roses in their hair and duennas 
by their side! In Spain, as elsewhere, many old traditions are being 
shattered or discarded. Sport is one great factor in accomplishing 
that result. 

Another factor is to be found in motion pictures, including the 
new talking films. The popularity of our pictures with the Spanish 
people is very great. The audiences do not seem to have any trouble 
adjusting themselves to an appreciation of the different mode of life 
which these American films portray. I remember seeing in one pic- 
ture house on the Gran Via, the handsome new thoroughfare in 
Madrid, a comic film that was concerned mainly with humble life in 
New York City. In the Spanish captions, one of the principal fem- 
inine characters was called “Sefiora O’Riley”! The Spanish specta- 
tors laughed unrestrainedly. They relished it immensely. They 
caught all the funny points, and their eyes glistened at the vistas of 
titanic skyscrapers, thronging automobiles, and great liners in the 
harbor. 

One is astonished at the number of movie-fan magazines published 
in Spain. Sitting, in Barcelona, in that delightfully shady thorough- 
fare called the “Rambla,” if you are anywhere near one of the many 
news stands you will doubtless see the faces of at least a dozen dif- 
ferent heroes and heroines of Hollywood smiling at you from the 
covers of as many magazines. 

In Spain, in many fields, “American” is a word to conjure with. 
You notice it even in very minor matters. Every night, at the Seville 
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Exposition, near one of the great courts, a little Spanish boy goes 
about peddling some sort of confection. You cannot always see him, 
but, through the velvet Andalusian darkness, you can hear his sales- 
appeal, in a plaintive but piercing childish treble, ending with the 
long-drawn-out word “A-mer-i-ca-no!” An American origin, or 
some American characteristic, is regarded as likely to make people 
want to buy the sweets. 

In Barcelona, on the Calle Cortes, you will find shoe-repair estab- 
lishments with big signs advertising the “most modern American 
methods, straight from the United States.” And on that same street 
also are many automobile salesrooms and service stations for most of 
the well-known makes of American cars. 

In the course of a year we sell more than ten million dollars’ worth 
of automobiles and parts to Spain. We sell about thirty million dol- 
lars’ worth of unmanufactured cotton. And we dispose of large 
amounts of petroleum and its products, leather, rubber manufactures, 
industrial machinery, sawmill products, electrical machinery and ap- 
paratus, office appliances, agricultural implements, fertilizers, manu- 
factures of wood, and photographic goods. It is a very striking 
fact that we rank first among the nations supplying merchandise to 
Spain. We are even ahead of Spain’s “next-door neighbor,” France. 

Spain forms a market embracing about twenty-three million 
people. What do the Spanish people themselves produce? Let us look 
first at the agricultural products. Wheat, barley, rye, and rice repre- 
sent the grains. Spain holds first place among the olive-producing 
countries of the earth. In that industry, overproduction is a serious 
problem. Spanish authorities are giving careful study to the questions 
of marketing, refining, checking the progress of olive production, and 
similar problems. Grapes, raisins, and wine play a big part in Spanish 
agriculture. And, too, we find a large production of citrus fruits, figs, 
nuts, melons, plums, and apricots. Garden vegetables are grown in 
great variety. 

American agricultural implements are popular in Spain. Some 
years ago I had the pleasure of a conversation with King Alfonso, 
who spoke about a decidedly interesting reason for this. Every year 
large numbers of workers go from Spain to Argentina for seasonal 
labor in harvesting the grain crops. “Golondrinas’”—“swallows”— 
they are called, because, when the Argentine harvest is ended, they 
return to Spain. It is in Argentina, as the King explained to me, that 
the more ambitious farm workers of his kingdom come to know and 
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use American equipment; so they demand similar machinery when 
in Spain. 

Spain is famous for its blooded live stock—doubtless a heritage 
from the Arabs, with their fondness for horses and pastoral life. The 
nation has about 18,000,000 sheep. That means 87 sheep to every 100 
inhabitants—the next closest density in Europe being 28 per hundred 
in Italy. Through their exceptional adaptability, these flocks produce 
great wealth upon the dry and barren plateaus. 

History tells us that many of the old Roman togas were made of 
Spanish wool. The peculiarly gorgeous togas of the emperors had 
their origin at the two opposite ends of the Mediterranean—the wool 
coming from the Iberian Peninsula and the Tyrian purple dye from 
the far-off coast of Syria. Spain, of course, is famous for Merino 
sheep, the name being derived from that of the Arab tribe called 
Beni-Merines, who are reputed to have brought from Africa this 
remarkable breed of animals, which excel all other sheep in weight 
and quality of fleece and in sturdy resistance to rigorous weather. 

There is a story about Spanish sheep which I have always con- 
sidered interesting. It has to do with the “Mesta,” the ancient sheep- 
raisers’ guild or wool trust of Spain. One of the striking things about 
the picturesque past of this organization was that it had a great deal 
to do with enabling you and me to be where we are right now. I 
mean that funds derived from this wool guild played a large part in 
making possible the discovery and conquest of America by Columbus, 
Cortes, De Soto, and their gallant contemporaries. The charming old 
tale about Queen Isabella’s pawning her jewels to provide money for 
that supreme adventure by Columbus belongs, I fear (along with the 
one of George Washington’s cherry tree), in the domain of myth. 
It was the migrating flocks of the lowly Merinos that furnished the 
Spanish Crown with a good part of the funds for those first thrilling 
achievements from which the civilization of the Western Hemisphere 
was ultimately to spring. The Crown monopolized the very lucrative 
wool export trade ; it taxed the flocks on their annual migrations ; and 
it collected heavy rentals on vast areas of pasturage. 

Since very ancient times Spain has been renowned as a source of 
steel and of mercury. The famous Roman short sword, with which 
the stalwart legionaries carved out a mighty empire, was unknown 
to the Roman soldiers until they ran up against it—rather unpleas- 
antly—in Spain. The people of the Peninsula have always been pro- 
ficient in mining and metal-working—and that explains the extraor- 
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dinary skill they showed in developing the fabulous mineral riches 
of such New World countries as Mexico and Peru. For many cen- 
turies Spanish swords were esteemed by warriors everywhere. Shakes- 
peare makes Falstaff boast about possessing one. “Toledo blade” was 
a magic phrase of high romance, 

As regards mercury, another famous Spanish specialty, there is 
probably about one chance in two that the mercury in that thermome- 
ter by which you gauge the temperature of the room where you are 
sitting now had its origin in Spain. 

Cork is by far the leading forest product of that country, and it 
is one of the most important items in the Spanish export trade. Here 
again we encounter the influence of the United States. American 
companies have been pioneers in dveloping cork manufacture in 
Spain, and at present their subsidiaries operate highly efficient modern 
plants at several points in the country. 

Manufacturing industry in Spain has shown a very great advance 
since the days before the outbreak of the European war. For example, 
the products manufactured from ores and metals just about quad- 
rupled between 1908 and 1927, and the figure for the latter year was 
nearly a billion pesetas—something like 150 million dollars. There is 
an important machinery-manufacturing industry, well distributed 
throughout Spain, but occurring in most diversified form in Barce- 
lona. Textile industries are grouped overwhelmingly in or near Bar- 
celona, the main port, this region affording the most favorable combi- 
nation of coal, hydroelectric power, and labor. There are two million 
cotton spindles in the Barcelona district, with secondary textile cen- 
ters in Malaga and Valencia. Valencia was extolled in the song you 
all remember, and is celebrated, also, as the home town of Vicente 
Blasco Ibafiez, the novelist, and Sorolla, the “painter of sunshine.” 

One feels, in Spain today, that the country is decidedly “on the 
upgrade.” You see numerous fine new business buildings. You 
motor over admirable highways, built within the past few years, and 
you learn that a nation-wide network of concrete roads is planned. 
You hear about the projects for the betterment of railway service— 
fusion of companies, fixing of rates, construction of new lines, and 
electrification of others. Most of this is still in the embryonic stage, 
but to the student of economic matters the conception appears excel- 
lent. 

Good modern telephone systems have been established. They are, 
in fact, among the best in Europe. How refreshing it is to discover, 
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in Barcelona and Madrid for instance, that the telephones are really 
designed to convey messages, not merely exasperated epithets! It 
soothes your disposition, after the distressing experiences in certain 
other spots in Europe. 

Education in Spain has shown substantial growth. Five thou- 
sand new schools have been opened, and thousands of additional 
teachers have been set to the task of preparing the youth of the nation 
to grapple with the problems of the coming years. 

I mention these things, not in connection with any political 
régime, but rather as affording proof of the capacity and spirit of 
contemporary Spaniards. 

Spain does not lack capital. There is really plenty of money in the 
country. But there is one peculiarity that we should bear in mind. 
Spanish investors have shown a very decided preference for putting 
their money into governmental issues. In the past, such issues have 
been subscribed and oversubscribed within a very few hours. As a 
result of this propensity, Spanish industries, at times, have virtually 
“gone begging,” being unable to obtain the funds essential to the 
effective maintenance or expansion of their operations. 

But that state of affairs is changing. The Spanish government has 
abandoned the practice of going into the financial market to obtain 
the money that it needs. Through more judicious and efficient fiscal 
administration, the government has been able to “carry on” with the 
receipts from taxation and the other sources of income provided in 
the budget. The scope of taxation has been broadened. Rigid meas- 
ures of economy have been introduced. Expenditures have been cut 
down. 

In consequence of those policies there has been a “budget surplus” 
in Spain for the past two years—in sharp contrast to the deficit that 
had turned up regularly during the preceding twenty years. 

One factor in Spanish economics that leaves something to be de- 
sired is the currency situation. The unit of currency is the peseta, 
with a par value of about 19 cents. It has not been at par for a good 
many years. Right now, the peseta is worth about 12% cents in our 
money, as compared with 14%4 during the latter part of 1929. 

Spanish currency is not on a gold basis, nor a silver basis, but 
rather on what is termed a “silver fiduciary basis.” A certain pro- 
portion of “metallic cover” is maintained, and this, together with the 
general “credit of the nation,” constitutes the security for the paper 
money that is used. 
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Luckily, the variations in the exchange rate of the peseta are not, 
as a rule, either sudden or drastic. They are gradual enough to enable 
trade and industry to make the necessary adjustments to avoid dis- 
astrous loss. But, from a commercial standpoint, the downward 
tendency of the exchange is a rather disquieting symptom. 

One of its causes is Spain’s unfavorable balance of trade. The 
nation purchases from aboard a considerably greater value of goods 
than it ships to foreign countries. For the four years 1925 to 1928, 
imports were greater than exports by an average of 37 per cent. 

The Spanish authorities have realized the grave disadvantages 
arising from this unfavorable trade balance, and they have been put- 
ting forth earnest efforts to remedy the situation. They have striven 
to increase agricultural production. They have labored to stimulate 
domestic manufacture and the buying of Spanish goods. Appeals 
have been made to patriotic sentiment and considerations of self- 
interest. There have even been intimations that it might be necessary 
to restrict imports through direct governmental regulation (though 
this has not actually been done). 

Forces may have been set in motion whose results will be appar- 
ent later, but so far the net accomplishment has not met expectations 
and the problem remains pressing. Coal is one of the big items in the 
list of Spanish imports, most of it coming from Great Britain under 
treaty arrangement. Spain’s coal deposits are not nearly large enough 
to satisfy its needs, and their “heat-value” is by no means high. 
Hydroelectric development—the so-called “white coal” of water 
power—is being looked to as a means of reducing these coal imports 
which are so vital to Spain but which prove so great a burden in the 
trade balance. 

No satisfactory domestic solution has been found for the problem 
of petroleum products, which added nearly 170,000,000 pesetas to the 
import column in 1928. In recent years diligent search has been made 
in the hope of discovering oil; in the hotels of the larger Spanish 
cities you are apt to meet engineers who are in charge of drilling op- 
erations in one region or another ; but thus far the reports are mainly 
negative. Considerable and increasing quantities of oils, tars, benzols, 
and other petroleum products have been produced in Spain by the 
distillation of coal, lignite, and carboniferous slate, but there is no 
possibility of meeting consumption from that source. 

In the past, imports of wheat have been one of the major items 
contributing to the adverse trade balance of the country, but recent 
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bumper production of that cereal has apparently made Spain self- 
sufficient (for the time being, at least) with respect to this vital 
foodstuff. It has been decided that importations of wheat are not 
necessary now, and a high duty has been imposed. 

Spanish economists and governmental authorities show every evi- 
dence of a determination to go ahead vigorously with this effort to 
put Spain in a better position as regards its “balance of international 
payments.” I am inclined to think that Spain may reasonably expect 
a good deal of help in this effort from one item that is highly im- 
portant in the case of most other European countries, namely, the 
tourist traffic. 

The picturesqueness of Spain seems simply limitless. And when 
one has visited even the more “obvious” centers, such as Barcelona, 
Madrid, Seville, and Granada, one is struck with amazement at the 
apparent reluctance of many European travelers to extend their pil- 
grimage below the Pyrenees. “Off the beaten track” is the usual 
explanation. But that is one of the positive factors in the country’s 
charm. And Spain is not hard to reach. A swift express train, excel- 
lently equipped, leaves Paris in the evening, and the next noon you 
are in Barcelona. 

Within Spain itself, travel is, for the most part, fairly easy and 
commodious. So far, except in the immediate neighborhood of the 
large cities, the new motor roads are very little used. As regards the 
avoidance of automobile congestion, the country is something of a 
“motorist’s paradise.” Coming down from Barcelona to Madrid, 
through the great plateau of Castile, with its bronze-and-ochre moun- 
tains, you will notice at various places, close to the rail line, a splendid 
new highway leading to the capital. But only at rare intervals do you 
see a car on that road. With wisdom and farsightedness, Spain is en- 
deavoring to stimulate the present through building for the future. 

If you go to the Seville Exposition, which remains open until the 
end of June, 1930, you will get an excellent idea of all the economic 
activities of Spain. Every province has a building, and the industries 
of each are admirably illustrated. The pavilions of Portugal and of 
all the principal countries of Latin America present in vivid, compact 
form, easily surveyed and understood in a short space of time, all the 
important features of their economic life. 

And the cultural life, too, is magnificently revealed. The galleries, 
palaces, churches, monasteries, and private collections of the Penin- 
sula have loaned a most marvelous array of representative examples 
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of Spanish triumphs in the arts. These bring out clearly the cultural 
influence of Spain on other countries of the world, including the 
United States. 

In beauty of buildings and grounds, the Barcelona and Seville 
expositions have probably never been surpassed. Superb architecture, 
wonderful fountains, and brilliant, varicolored lights have been com- 
bined to produce an effect of positive enchantment. They express, 
the observer feels, the inner splendor and ambition of contemporary 
Spain. 

So this great old civilization has much to offer us from a cultural 
point of view, aside from its importance in our international com- 
merce. Incidentally, here is another reason why the study of the 
Spanish language should be even more popular in our country. I do 
not need to dwell here on its purely utilitarian value except to say 
that our total trade, export and import, with Spanish-speaking coun- 
tries everywhere is nearly two billion dollars a year, which is more 
than that with all French- and German-speaking markets put to- 
gether. 

What is the present feeling in Spain toward the United States? 
It is a very friendly feeling, thoroughly gratifying to all Americans. 

We have been told, all too often, that European peoples dislike us 
Americans as alleged economic aggressors and resent the so-called 
“materialistic attitude” that we display. It has been said that the only 
thing the Europeans admire about us is our industrial efficiency, 
which they are eager to “import” and apply. 

Just how much truth is there in such a representation of the 
European view? I, for one, believe that such talk is grossly exag- 
gerated—fundamentally false. Many thousands of thoughtful Euro- 
peans have a true comprehension of the American spirit. Some of 
them, I fear, go farther in placing laurels on our brows than we 
actually deserve. 

Let me give you one example. The United States is officially rep- 
resented at the Seville Exposition, with three beautiful buildings. 
Possibly you may be interested in the opinion of a brilliant and influ- 
ential Spanish journalist, expressed just after visiting the American 
pavilions and studying our exhibits. 


America [he says] is known ordinarily by the power of her actions, 
not by her spirit. But in this quiet patio she appears to show us her soul. 
Her mighty actions are born out of the recesses of silence like this. The 
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machines, the dollars, the poems of Edgar Poe, the fantastic constructions 
that we have considered as standing for her life, are only the foreground, 
the enormous landscape. In the background is the calm center from which 
all movement starts. Out of it soars that unquenchable American desire 
to utilize every resource of the land, the sea, the air. This small and quiet 
center dramatizes the American concentration of mental force. Though 
wrestling, it gives no sign— offers no explanations — abhorring words 
until one great day it pushes a gray object across an official table, asks for 
a patent, and proceeds to revolutionize the world. 


And this Spanish commentator is deeply impressed also by the 
social, organizing instinct expressed by these American exhibits at 
Seville. 


The American [he continues] feels the necessity for uniting, for group- 
ing together, for marching shoulder to shoulder. For every task a board 
of directors. . . . . The fight against disease, the obligations of public 
hygiene, the mechanizing of the most insignificant services, all these 
exhibits here emphasize the insurmountable American determination to 
turn pain aside. Man—the welfare of the individual—appears as the 
worthy object of a mighty American activity. The gigantic wheels turn 
in order that man may smile comfortably, may have time for meditation, 
may enjoy spiritual refreshening. 


That is how our America, as brought to the Seville Exposition, 
appeared in the eyes of a sensitive Spaniard. 


Dr. JuLrus KLEIN 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


Wasarncrton, D.C. 

















INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF UNIVERSITIES 


From the fifteenth to the twentieth of February there occurred in 
Havana, Cuba, a series of meetings of tremendous importance to the 
Spanish-speaking world, and, beyond that, to the world at large. I 
refer to the first International Congress of Universities, called together 
by the University of Havana in celebration of the two hundredth an- 
niversary of its birth (the University of Havana was really founded 
in 1728, however). There can be no question as to the great services 
which the University has rendered its city and its nation; it is old in 
actual usefulness, but it is youthful in its enthusiasm for effective 
educational standards. It is also extremely ambitious—or it would 
not have convened this first Congress of Universities. 

It should first be noted that Havana is an ideal spot for such a 
Congress. The University stands on a hill in the outskirts of the city, 
recently built with great dignity to look out over the vivid greens and 
browns of the island to the light blue of the Gulf of Mexico. Havana 
is a very clean town, even its smallest streets kept scrupulously 
polished as if in preparation for a fiesta. The University, as universi- 
ties should, stands just a little aloof and just a little above the common 
world of affairs. In its aula magna the sessions of this International 
Congress were held, each delegate being provided with a chair and 
desk facing a dais or platform on which sat the president and the sev- 
eral vice-presidents in charge of the program. The walls were covered 
with dark red hangings in excellent taste, rich in texture, with the 
insignia of the University prominently displayed. 

The sessions, after the opening exercises, which consisted of the 
presentation of credentials of delegates, congratulatory messages to 
the University of Havana from its sister institutions all over the world, 
the raising of flags, and the playing of anthems, were carried out with 
necessary formality, but with ample time for discussion and for pre- 
sentation of arguments counter to those expressed by the speakers. 

The subjects presented for discussion to the Congress were such 
as these: 

“Cémo debieran las Universidades preparar a sus alumnos para la vida 

Civica.” 

“Contribucién de la Universidad en la formacién del caracter.” 

“Como debieran organizarse los estudios universitarios para asegurar 
la co-operacién de los alumnos en los trabajos de investigacién 
cientifica.” 
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“Qué medida e importancia debe darse a la cultura fisica en las univer- 
sidades para que no resulte dafiina a la cultura intelectual.” 

“En qué medida debieran las Universidades ser centros de cultura 
artistica.” 

“Cuales son las organizaciones de estudiantes preferibles en las uni- 
versidades.” 

“Pruebas de inteligencia y de caracter de los aspirantes a ingresar en 
una Universidad.” 

“Becas de viaje.” 


This list, of course, is only partial. The question of how far a uni- 
versity could afford to take part in local and federal politics was also 
broached. The one proposition agreed upon by all was that the uni- 
versity could not function satisfactorily if interfered with by the state, 
while the amount of influence irradiated by the university must de- 
pend upon individual teachers, not upon action as a university group. 

Discussion of such problems naturally elicited widespread interest 
and the exchange of quite divergent views, as well it might in view of 
the presence of delegates from far and near. There were over thirty 
institutions in the United States represented in this Congress, eighteen 
from Central and South America, and a satisfactory representation 
from most of the great European countries with the exception of 
France—an exception, by the way, which was never explained. Spain, 
Germany, England, Italy, Australia, Scotland, Canada, Czecho- 
Slovakia, and Norway were among those present from Europe. The 
North American institutions, though numerous, were not extremely 
vocal; Spanish was by far the predominant language, though English 
was an official language of the Congress and speeches were printed 
both in Spanish and English. When German, Italian, or Portuguese 
was used, translation was immediately made, usually into Spanish. 
Hence, Spanish-speaking delegates were not the only ones in evidence; 
it seemed obvious that the language of the country where the Congress 
was held was necessarily most influential, and those delegates who 
could use it were most useful to their institutions and to the Congress. 
This is why, in the first paragraph of this article, I emphasized the im- 
portance of this Congress to the Spanish-speaking world; Spanish 
was the official language, and though translation might be made from 
and into other languages something was always lost in transit. Yet the 
complexion of the Congress was in no sense limited to the Americas ; 
it was truly international in representation, in aim, and in function. 

Of the delegates from the United States, Professor James Brown 
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Scott, of Georgetown University, received special honor by election as 
a vice-president, while Professor E. C. Hills, of the University of 
California, and Professor Alfred Coester, of Stanford University, 
were made members of a drafting committee in charge of regularizing 
the form and presentation of resolutions. Professor Coester repre- 
sented not only Stanford University but also the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish. The organizers of the Congress recognized 
our Association by inviting the editor of H1spanta to attend. Outside 
the Congress, in a local theater, Professor Coester delivered a lecture 
before the Institucién Hispano-Cubana de Cultura on the influences 
of Romanticism in Spanish-American literature. 

Professor Hills presented to the Congress a paper in which he suc- 
cinctly explained the general structure of the educational system in 
the United States. Professor Thomas Barbour, of Harvard, read a 
paper called “Remarks,” in which he discussed certain aspects of most 
of the announced subjects. In the closing session Professor Scott was 
made a member of the Organizing Committee, consisting of three from 
the Americas and three from Europe to assist the president between 
meetings of the Congress. This committee will draw up the program 
for the next meeting—in three years, at the University of Florence, 
Italy—arrange for adequate discussion of topics, consider ways and 
means of making the Association of Universities useful, and endeavor 
to bring into the Association all university groups which were not 
present at this initial Congress. Thus the Association is to be perpetu- 
ated, and the promising results of these first meetings brought to a 
matured usefulness. 

One advantage this committee will have is the experience and 
the high reputation of its newly elected president, Dr. Antonio S. de 
Bustamante, known in all international circles as a judge of the World 
Court, and in Cuba and Spanish-speaking countries beloved for his 
sympathetic personality and admired for his high achievements. 

The Congress voted a tentative plan of organization as follows: 


1. Se crea la Asociacién Internacional de Universidades, con resi- 
dencia en la Ciudad de La Habana, en la Republica de Cuba. 

2. Las funciones esenciales de la Asociacién, cuyo ejercicio reglamen- 
taran los Estatutos, seran: 


a) Adoptar una actitud definida, de armonia superior y de respeto a 


los mas altos valores espirituales, en frente de las inquietudes presentes 
y futuras de la vida de los pueblos en sus mutuas relaciones. 
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b) Servir de centro consultor y mediador a las entidades sociales y 
nacionales que a ella ocurran. 

c) Coordinar las actividades académicas y educativas de las Universi- 
dades a fin de hacer real y fecundo el acercamiento espiritual entre los 
pueblos. 

3. Esta Asamblea elegira un Comité Organizador, de caracter provisjo- 
nal, integrado por un Presidente, un Secretario y seis Vocales. 

4. El Comité Ejecutivo Organizador se encargara: 

a) de formular los Estatutos que deberan someterse a la aprobacién 
del préximo Congreso, como carta fundamental que regira la vida de la 
Institucién que se crea; 

b) invitar a las Universidades que no hayan asistido a este Congreso 
para que ingresen en la Asociacién Internacional ; 

c) hacer las gestiones necesarias para que se cumplan los acuerdos 
que haya aprobado este Congreso; 

d) convocar a la préxima Conferencia Internacional, de acuerdo con 
la Universidad en que haya de celebrarse, preparando el programa respec- 
tivo, para lo cual tendra en cuenta las resoluciones adoptadas por esta 
Asamblea. 

5. El Comité debera comunicar a todas las Universidades, con seis 
meses de anterioridad a la celebraci6n de la préxima Conferencia, el 
proyecto de Estatutos que haya elaborado como carta fundamental de la 
Asociacién Internacional, asi como también, el programa que habra de 
ser sometido a su consideraci6n. 

6. Cada uno de los delegados a este Congreso sera el portador de la 
invitacién oficial que se hace a su respectiva Universidad para ingresar 
en la Asociacién Internacional de Universidades; de cuyo cumplimiento 
dara cuenta al Comité Ejecutivo Organizador nombrado en un plazo no 
mayor de tres meses. 


In all honesty, we must admit that this International Association of 
Universities is an infant ; a prodigiously strong one, however, if we can 
judge by the enthusiasm and the good will of all those present. To the 
University of Havana goes all honor and credit for carrying out so 
successfully a most ambitious undertaking. It is now the duty of col- 
leges and universities throughout the rest of the world to see that this 
Association becomes a permanent and energizing influence for better 
understanding between the nations. In any case, the Hispanic world 
has again sent out the pioneers. 


Witrrep A. BEARDSLEY 


GoucHER COLLEGE 














THE FOREIGN EXPERIENCE’ 


So many teachers of foreign languages now go abroad that it is 
no longer necessary to argue in favor of this part of their training. 
Their employers have come to take the foreign experience for granted 
and, in fact, have almost made it a requirement. Fortunately, the 
teachers have come to consider it in about the same light. This, at 
least, is a pleasant requirement. Who is the teacher who will com- 
plain about having to make a trip abroad? It is true that the antici- 
pated cost of such a trip is invariably exaggerated. I have traveled 
abroad with many teachers over a considerable period of time and I 
have known only one of them who complained of being “required” to 
make the trip. Needless to say, the trip itself dispelled this idea 
before many days on European soil. 

A trip to a foreign country may well be understood to include 
Mexico and South America, but I am excluding these American 
countries from the present discussion. Whenever possible, a trip to 
these countries should be deferred until after the European expe- 
rience. The reason for this is obvious, since it is almost impossible 
to go to Europe without coming in contact with various languages, 
customs, countries, civilizations, and races, and the interest of no 
language teacher should be centered exclusively on one language or 
people. Almost every person who visits Europe sets foot on French 
soil at one time or another, and he cannot help being impressed im- 
mediately with the necessity of some knowledge of French for the 
traveler in Europe. The many Americans who return home with the 
boast that only English is essential for satisfactory European travel 
little realize what they have missed through their ignorance of the 
foreign tongue. At the theater their eyes are hopeful and their ears 
useless. Gesticulating with arms and legs, they become adept in acting 
out the things they cannot say. 

I am often asked how one should plan for his foreign experience. 
Although these questions have largely to do with clothes to wear on 
the trip, nevertheless some persons ask serious questions. Some even 
ask for the recommendation of books to read, in order to enhance the 
profit and enjoyment of the trip. This is indeed of primary impor- 
tance and should take front rank among the plans for travel anywhere. 
Language teachers often make the mistake of confining this reading 


1 Address read before the Inland Empire Association of Modern Language 
Teachers, Spokane, Washington, April 10, 1930. 
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to the literature of the countries to be visited. Obviously, this plan 
has its limitations from the standpoint of profit to be derived from 
travel, however excellent it may be as an ambition. Of all books to 
be recommended, certainly those on history should be among the first. 
In our own history, we are not accustomed to dealing with historical 
facts by centuries; but European history, especially as described on 
the spot, makes use of the century as the unit within which or around 
which historical facts and fancies are grouped. This is very discon- 
certing to the American traveler to whom the mention of the seven- 
teenth century has no significance for his own history or any other. 
It would all assume greater intelligibility for him if it were stated in 
terms of the discovery of America, the Revolutionary War, and the 
Civil War. The European has no thought or purpose of adapting his 
historical data to this American pattern. The result is that the men- 
tion of the eighteenth century in France fails to register a mental 
picture of the French Revolution and the mention of the sixteenth 
century in Spain fails to bring to mind Charles V and Philip II. His- 
tory is so inescapably connected with European travel that it must 
not be neglected in plans for the trip. To neglect it is to shorten the 
trip by many centuries. 

Other types of books should have a place on the recommended 
list, such as books on the civilization and psychology of the peoples 
of the countries to be visited. An easy method of escape in this con- 
nection has recently appeared in the scholarly and entertaining study 
by Salvador de Madariaga, Englishmen, Frenchmen, Spaniards. In 
addition to its excellent treatment of each of these peoples separately, 
this book makes a comparative study whose equal I have never seen 
elsewhere. A knowledge of the geography of Europe in general and 
of the visited countries in particular is highly important. We are 
prone to scoff at the average foreigner’s knowledge of American 
geography. He should know better. How stupid to think that Cali- 
fornia is but a few miles out of New York! Yet I have seen Ameri- 
cans watching hopefully from a train window for a glimpse of the 
Atlantic Ocean when they were headed straight for the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. 

Broadly speaking, the purpose of a trip abroad for a language 
teacher should be to gather an infinite number of facts, that will force 
themselves on his attention at every turn. His every act and most of 
his thoughts can be converted into teaching material and teaching 
efficiency on his return. He must be a constant observer of everything 
that takes place about him. I do not imply that he should go about, 
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diary or notebook in hand, jotting down everything he notices and 
every new word he hears. This method has often been attempted, but 
it is invariably disastrous, both while in progress and after it is com- 
pleted. While in progress, it prevents generalizing thought and ob- 


servation, and the factual material gathered by this method is too. 


detached to be significant in the very thing it hopes to do. After the 
trip, the notebook gatherer finds himself possessed of a mass of un- 
related facts that he is unable to associate with anything definite. I 
do not decry the use of a diary on such a trip, but, if one is used, it 
should be written up after the experiences of the day or week and 
not in the midst of them. The simplest and most effective means of 
making worth-while observations is by constant comparison of the 
foreign experience with like experience in one’s own country. There 
must be in the traveler’s mind an omnipresent question as to how 
these foreign experiences differ from American usage under similar 
circumstances. When the experience is unknown in America, he can 
fixate the impression by picturing the effect it would have in America 
if it did exist there. By this I do not pretend to condone the practice 
of that peculiar traveler who gathers his impressions by constantly 
picturing himself posed before the local Ladies’ Aid Society in the 
act of delivering an authoritative and inspiring lecture that begins, 
“Now when I was in France... .” 

Travel alone is exceedingly important and it is of inestimable 
value in the language teacher’s training. This should not be the sole 
purpose of the trip, however, especially since it has now been made 
possible through the co-operation of many foreign educational insti- 
tutions to couple this travel with purposeful and dependable study, 
without sacrifice to either. The period of study must necessarily be 
comparatively short, but it can be intensive, nevertheless. These 
short courses do not presume to give a thorough grounding in lan- 
guage or literature. They are inspirational and suggestive and usually 
consist of several series of excellent lectures delivered by foreign 
scholars who are recognized authorities in their own language and 
literature. There is usually practical classroom instruction in addi- 
tion. This contact with the foreign scholar is opportune and advan- 
tageous. It gives opportunity for teachers working for advanced 
degrees to consult authorities in their chosen field and thus secure 
valuable and otherwise comparatively inaccessible advice. While 
abroad they likewise have access to foreign libraries for the further- 
ance of their research. The purpose of a foreign trip should there- 
fore be twofold: it should aim to afford intelligent travel, with its 
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consequent valuable impressions and observations, and, whenever 
possible, it should include resident study in the foreign country. If 
this twofold aim is carried to its logical conclusion, the trip abroad 
will leave a lasting impression of satisfaction. 

Even after the trip has been decided on, many persons are non- 
plused as to how to go about arranging for the trip. They have a 
vague impression of foreign tours and touring agencies and they have 
made up their minds that these are organized forms of idealized 
robbery. I have had sufficient experience with them to know that they 
are a legitimate business, expecting and reaping only such legitimate 
profit as is made in any other legitimate business. I have more than 
once seen them lose money rather than fail to give their travelers 
what they promised them. This does not imply that touring agencies 
are superior to other human institutions, in honor and justice. Only 
two cases of gross injustice and negligence have come under my ob- 
servation, however. In both these cases, the so-called “agency” was 
a single individual with no “touring history,” little experience, and 
no satisfactory backing. Agencies differ, of course, but any agency 
of experience that does a touring business generally and that does 
not try to carry too many by-products along with it can be expected 
to be reliable. There is thus no reason to hesitate to trust one’s for- 
tunes to a touring agency, especially for the first trip abroad. The 
second and subsequent trips can usually be accomplished to greater 
advantage by individual travel and arrangement. It is almost always 
advisable for an American woman to travel with a group, because of 
the varying customs of those countries that just won’t become Ameri- 
canized. 

The advantages of traveling with a group are many. Some of 
these have been pointed out in a very satisfactory manner by R. E. 
Monroe, in a recent number of the Modern Language Journal.2 The 
individual traveler wastes much valuable time studying the strange 
foreign railroad guide, deciding on hotels, routes of travel, and a 
thousand other things that an organized tour will have done for him 
in an efficient manner months in advance. The inexperienced traveler 
feels it his duty to distrust all public servants abroad, except police- 
men, whom he cannot understand, anyhow. He also believes that all 
foreign mankind is criminally bent on robbing him in one way or 
another, whether it be directly from the pocket or by simply over- 


2R. E. Monroe, “Itinerant America,” Modern Language Journal, XIV 
(1930), 349-56. 
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charging him. He is amazed to find upon arrival at the station in 
plenty of time for a train that he is not permitted to purchase a 
ticket ; the entire space has been reserved ahead by tours and indi- 
viduals. Such foreign experience is disconcerting, not to say dis- 
couraging. On his second visit, the individual traveler will know how, 
when, and where to look out for these difficulties that have been put 
in his path by the presence of so many of his fellow-countrymen who 
have simultaneously decided to take a trip abroad. 

The expenditure of his hard-earned “teacher-money” for this trip 
is not small, but it is not excessively large. Many teachers have pur- 
chased a car with little hesitation and thus got themselves in for far 
greater expense than a tour to Europe would have cost them. Of 
course, having a car gives the advantage of speedier locomotion and 
less exercise to and from the classroom. It is almost always advisable 
to borrow money for the trip, if necessary, rather than postpone the 
trip. It is foolhardy to jeopardize one’s professional advantage be- 
cause of the vision of a few dollars annual interest on a loan. To be 
stationary in one’s position is a harder burden to carry than profes- 
sional advancement with a modest indebtedness. 

The necessity of the foreign experience impresses itself more and 
more deeply as the years of teaching experience mount up. It keeps 
the teacher from growing stale in his half-acre and makes his text- 
books less of a Bible to him. We grow back into the all-sufficient 
fortification of our textbooks as a snail into his shell, if we are not 
alert to the danger of this procedure. We have heard much of the 
indefinable “teaching personality.” Here, indeed, is one of the most 
effective means of enhancing this personality and making it show. 
Any teacher worthy of the name is endowed with something of this 
personality, but it often remains unrecognized both by him and others, 
until the shock of some genuinely new experience gives it birth. 

The trip abroad is a positive necessity for the accurate learning 
of the foreign language which the teacher has made his chosen pro- 
fessional field. In this respect, much can be learned here in America, 
it is true, especially under the guidance of the foreign-born teacher, 
but it is utterly impossible to create the foreign atmosphere at this 
distance. That atmosphere is a most essential part of any foreign- 
language teacher’s training. It is a sort of omnipresent teacher who 
volunteers much valuable information and who quietly and uncom- 
plainingly answers many of the most perplexing questions in an 
authoritative manner. A step out of doors into this atmosphere almost 
compels practical conversation on a great variety of topics. It like- 
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wise compels observation of a host of things that shape themselves 
into teaching efficiency without the observer’s knowledge. It affords 
opportunity to compare the speech of many persons in varying walks 
of life and the logical result of all this is the much-coveted Sprachge- 
fiihl. 

The foreign experience is likewise necessary in order to meet the 
pressure of professional competition. That teacher who is not at 
least planning to accomplish the foreign experience is indeed rare. 
The facts of this competition must be recognized and heeded. Teach- 
ers have become accustomed to the question, “Have you traveled or 
studied abroad?” and, recognizing the necessity of meeting the de- 
mands and implications of this question, they have decided to go 
abroad and study. The foreign experience is for language teachers 
what laboratory studies and requirements are for the teacher of 
science. That the laboratory is so far removed from the foreign- 
language classroom is regrettable and irremediable; but the labora- 
tory does exist fully equipped and it must be visited from time to time. 

The teacher has the right to expect practical and tangible results 
from his foreign experience. He must be buoyed up with the confi- 
dent expectation that these results will be forthcoming, else how is he 
to be persuaded to sink his precious salary checks into such an enter- 
prise? Certain results are unquestionable: he will be a more cultured 
and a better informed teacher; he will be more at ease in the class- 
room with his greatly augmented store of language information; he 
will be more interesting both to his friends and students, hence both 
socially and professionally; if professional advancement does not 
come as an immediate result, he will at least have put himself in 
direct line for such advancement. Some institutions have adopted a 
policy of a definite salary increase for those language teachers who 
have added the foreign experience to their teaching qualifications ; 
others have flatly stated that they will not consider the application of 
a language teacher who lacks such experience. 

There is no longer any indefiniteness about the matter. The word 
to the wise has been clearly spoken and it remains for the wise for- 
eign-language teacher to go abroad and study. 


J. Horace NUNEMAKER 


State CoLLece oF WASHINGTON 
PuLLMAN, WASHINGTON 














IMPRESSIONS OF THE CENTRO DE ESTUDIOS 
HISTORICOS, 1929 


The advantages and benefits of residence, travel, and study abroad 
during summer vacations have often been called to the attention of 
foreign-language teachers. American teachers of Spanish are fully 
cognizant of the excellent opportunities for improvement, inspiration, 
and professional tuning-up offered by attendance upon the summer 
course at the Centro de Estudios Histéricos at Madrid where they may, 
at moderate cost, enjoy a purposeful and concentrated steeping in the 
language, literature, and background of the people whom it is their 
privilege to interpret to American students. 

Concerning the work and program of the Centro de Estudios His- 
toricos, there are several misconceptions current among teachers of 
Spanish in this country. One of these legends is that the heat, together 
with man’s alleged aversion to work in the land of the Don, precludes 
the possibility of serious study. Those who have been at the Centro 
since it came under the competent direction of the present administra- 
tion know that the organization of classes, excursions, recreation, and 
life at the summer course is highly efficient and as conducive to serious 
work as at similar institutions in other countries. Sefior Seris’ maxim, 
“Hay que aprovechar el tiempo,” is heard every day; and the pro- 
verbial maviana, alleged to be the key word of Spanish life, has been 
replaced on the Residencia hill by the word hoy. As a sample of effi- 
ciency in registration and opening exercises, it may be noted here that 
the majority of students reached the Residencia on Wednesday after- 
noon or evening, registered, paid their fees, and attended their first 
classes at nine o’clock on Thursday morning. In other words, the first 
day of the session was a regular full-shift day. For those who wish to 
do serious work (and it may be said parenthetically that aspirants for 
the diploma de suficiencia must work seriously ), there is ample oppor- 
tunity. Indeed, many an American who has attended summer schools 
in his own country, with a program of two or three classes each day, 
perforce sits up and takes notice when shown the Centro schedule of 
three consecutive morning classes (four, if you wish), with a second 
dose of two or three more in the late afternoon. 

Another erroneous impression is that these courses are designed 
for and open only to teachers of Spanish. Last summer there were a 
great many undergraduates, several business men, and a number of 
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non-professional students of Spanish life, language, and culture, be- 
sides the usual quota of teachers and professors of Spanish. I recall 
that one teacher of Spanish from a Western state attended the session 
accompanied by one of her high-school juniors. 

The statement is often made that living is high in Spain, presum- 
ably in comparison with other European countries, while I feel that it 
would be more exact to say living can be high in Spain. I shall not at- 
tempt here to argue the question, but shall transcribe representative 
cost items referring chiefly to life at Madrid last summer, when the 
peseta was worth fifteen cents. Very satisfactory pension in private 
boarding houses and second-class, but respectable, hotels was enjoyed 
by a number of students at from eight to twelve pesetas per day. Pen- 
sion at the Residencia varied, according to class of room, from ten to 
fourteen pesetas. The health fee was fixed at five pesetas for the 
course, and laundry service was performed for a fee of twelve pesetas 
for the entire stay. If you did not deign to go to the Puerta del Sol 
by means of the quaint Bombilla-Sol tramway for the price of a two- 
cent stamp, you might elect to ride in a taxi which would cost you 
(and your friends included) thirty or forty cents. Good seats at the 
theater were plentiful at two pesetas and up. 

Are living conditions and quarters at the Residencia comfortable? 
To Americans the dormitory rooms seem at first very plain and cheer- 
less, almost monastically severe, with pine floors, unrelieved white 
walls, rustic tables, and straight-backed chairs. Yet this very absence 
of overstuffed furniture, carpets, and frills made the rooms seem 
cooler ; and during the heat of midday, with closed shutters, they were 
inviting retreats in which to sleep the siesta. The supply of potable 
water was adequate, palatable, and reasonably pure since it was filtered 
before use. Although many Americans suffer intestinal upsets and 
stomach disorders during their first few days in Spain, it is an open 
question whether such distress should be attributed to the water or 
rather to injudicious use of iced drinks, fruits, heavy foods, or ex- 
posure to the midday sun. 

The food served in the Residencia refectory was a compromise 
between native cuisine and French cooking. It was well prepared, 
varied, and fairly well balanced, with the notable exception of one 
menu which defied all principles of caloric balance by combining 
French fried potatoes and roast pork-loin. Fruits, salads, eggs, and 
ices were on the bill daily, and chicken and fish at least once a week. 
No alcoholic liquors were served at the table. Afternoon tea broke the 
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long interval between lunch at one-thirty and dinner at nine. Hot 
showers added much to the comfort of Residencia life. The high 
elevation, shade trees and vines, as well as sprinkling of the court- 
yards, tended to alleviate the afternoon heat; almost without excep- 
tion the nights were fairly cool and conducive to sleep. 

Now to touch on a few phases of life at the Residencia which are 
not directly connected with classwork and the official program, but lie, 
as it were, in the periphery of life at the institution. We may pass 
over the excursions and the visits to museums and public monuments ; 
these are invaluable as orientation into the historical and cultural sides 
of Spanish life of the past and present, and are taken as a matter of 
course. 

Aside from these formal escorted tours, Madrid offers a hundred 
and one aspects of popular life which should claim the attention of 
American teachers of Spanish. One may go book hunting at the feria 
de libros, or second-hand bookstores, where treasures may still be 
picked up for a song, provided you sing properly, that is, bargain. The 
hurly-burly of the Rastro (open-air market, compare Marché aux 
Puces at Paris) on a Sunday morning is a veritable dip into popular 
life and well worth the effort, even though you do not care to pick up 
copper pitchers, Talavera plates, shawls, the ubiquitous brass candil, 
or any of the other myriad articles heaped up in a glorious olla podrida 
before your eyes. 

Or you may stroll through the shady lanes of the Retiro park, 
which of a Sunday teems with children, lovers, families, and idlers. 

Here on the tiny lake one may watch with amusement the frantic ply- 
ing and racing of a diminutive steam launch trying to furnish merry- 
makers with the thrill that goes with an ocean voyage. Verbenas are 
given frequently in the late evening in various quarters of the city, and 
occasionally one of the theaters will offer a play by Benavente or 
Echegaray. A morning visit to one of the food markets is almost‘as 
intriguing as an expedition to the Rastro. Here you may wander 
through labyrinths where dewy cabbages, fat leeks, blushing radishes, 
velvety cherries, bleeding meats, glassy-eyed fish, squawking fowls, 
and an infinity of other comestibles merge into a rich discordant riot 
of color and smell to the strident accompaniment of the hawkers’ cries: 
“Barato! barato! cebolla!’” “A peseta! do’ reales!” “Barato! barato!”’ 
Then, weary and footsore, you may take refuge at some café window — 
in the Puerta del Sol to spend an absorbing hour over a cool drink and 
to watch the pageant of life passing in the street, where vendors’ of 
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smoked glasses call monotonously, “A peseta las gafas” ; bootblacks 
implore their plaintive “Limpia, limpia!’”’; and an occasional gipsy 
mother sends you an importuning glance as she furtively holds out a 
brown hand for a penny. 

There is the memory of delightful evenings spent on the parapet 
of the Residencia overlooking the Paseo de la Castellana, when Ameri- 
can visitors and Spanish students and professors gather in friendly 
groups de sobremesa to smoke, chat, or listen to music, and on Friday 
evenings to dance. Such evening gatherings afford enlightening and 
entertaining contacts and acquaintances. Here you may learn that 
Spanish students are not all in favor of the bullfight; you may hear 
pointed criticisms of the government, especially the dictator, diatribes 
against military service, pointed comments on the deportment of 
American tourists, and, a lo mejor, a spirited attack on Azorin’s latest 
article in A.B.C. Frequently some professor or writer is in the circle 
to add the stimulus of his presence. The Residencia has become a 
focal point for writers of the younger generation; poets, critics, and 
novelists live there during the summer and mingle freely with the 
group. At the table you may find yourself wedged in between a poet, 
whose name you have read in Bell’s Contemporary Spanish Literature, 
and a great authority on Cervantes. Here you may see the grave, 
bearded Américo Castro walk in solitary meditation under the shadowy 
trees; yonder sits the genial poet Moreno Villa in the starlight of a 
Spanish summer night, surrounded by a bevy of American girls. Be- 
side you Pedro Salinas, poet, scholar, and director of the summer 
courses, is chatting with the simpdtico Navarro Tomas, whose lectures 
on phonetics and intonation are of prime interest to Americans. 

If you are still sitting there at eleven o’clock you will presently 
hear the long, quavering call of the old man who brings the evening 
paper, “La Vo-o-0-z—La Vo-o-o-z.” But you will often miss his 
coming, for down on the Castellana you may be sitting over a cold 
drink while a band of blind musicians strum gay guitars whose plain- 
tive plangency is wafted to your ears through a buzz of voices and the 
distant sounds of the city. Then you may look up at the sky, and, see- 
ing a falling star, suddenly realize that no language says it more 
sweetly than the Spanish: “estrella fugaz.” 

Oxav K. LuNDEBERG 


Un versity oF ILLINOIS 




















THE OLDEST UNIVERSITY IN AMERICA 


Hardly had the Spaniards conquered Mexico when they began to 
build a university. By royal decree of Charles V given in 1551 the 
necessary authorization was secured for the establishment of a Royal 
and Pontifical University in Mexico. Two years later the university 
was Officially opened with a regular faculty and a small group of 
students. There has been some question as to whether Mexico or 
Peru can claim the distinction of having first opened a university in 
the New World. All the evidence seems to point, however, to Mex- 
ico’s priority. From the year of its foundation the institution has 
remained in operation until the present day, with the exception of a 
few short intervals. Some of the most illustrious men of Mexico and 
many who shed glory upon Spanish literature, arts, and sciences 
passed through the halls of this venerable university. By 1775, the 
time of the American Revolution, the University of Mexico had 
granted 29,882 Bachelor’s degrees and over 1,162 Doctor’s and Mas- 
ter’s. It is worthy of note that at this time the thirteen American 
colonies could point to only two really old institutions of learning: 
Harvard and the College of William and Mary. 

After a long and continuous existence, the University of Mexico 
was temporarily annulled by decree of the Emperor Maximilian in 
1866, and it was not until 1910 that it was again reorganized and set 
on its feet. In that year the Mexican government officially reopened 
the old institution. To commemorate the occasion several Doctor’s 
degrees in honoris causa were granted. Among those honored was 
the distinguished American, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, ex-Presi- 
dent of the United States. Since its rebirth the National University 
of Mexico has shown remarkable vitality, and today it is in a flourish- 
ing state such as might arouse the envy of any university in the two 
Americas. With a faculty of more than six hundred members and a 
student body of more than ten thousand it ranks with the great uni- 
versities, not only of Spanish America, but of the world. 

Among the innovations which characterize the progressive spirit 
of this old institution since its re-establishment is the organization of 
a summer school for foreigners, particularly Americans, which was 
undertaken in 1921. The summer school has steadily developed until 
last year it had a faculty of over sixty members and more than three 
hundred students. The summer school of the National University 
of Mexico was started as an experiment in international understand- 
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ing and good will. During the last eight years of its existence it has 
fully demonstrated its value, and it can now be safely said that it has 
passed the experimental stage and become one of the most active 
and influential agencies for bringing about a better understanding 
between Mexico and the United States. 

For the first time since the beginning of the Mexican summer 
school, students attending this year will be granted full credit for 
work done there by the University of Texas as a result of an agree- 
ment just entered into between the two institutions whereby full 
recognition has been accorded to the summer school. This is a step 
in the right direction which will encourage American students inter- 
ested in Spanish or in the rich culture of Spanish America to study 
in the oldest university of the New World. The agreement just cele- 
brated removes all doubt from the mind of the student as to the 
recognition of the work done while in Mexico. Heretofore, students 
who went to Mexico to study during the summer did it at their own 
risk in so far as credit was concerned. The majority of Americans 
who attend the summer school of the National University are teachers 
of Spanish or students interested in Spanish America, both of whom 
must combine study and pleasure during the summer. The failure of 
American universities to recognize the work done by such students 
while in Mexico was a decided factor which prevented many from 
going and taking advantage of the courses offered. But this objection 
has been removed by the agreement referred to, and the University 
of Texas deserves much credit for having taken this step of mutual 
co-operation between the two institutions. It was only logical, how- 
ever, that Texas, because of its historical traditions and because of 
the stress which it has always laid on Spanish-American history and 
civilization, should have been the first to accord full recognition to 
American students desirous of studying in Mexico during the sum- 
mer. The linguistic value of Spanish for students is beyond question, 
while the cultural value of six weeks’ residence in a Spanish-Ameri- 
can country is inestimable. 

The organization of the Mexican summer school for foreign stu- 
dents was much more of a problem than it would first appear, judging 
from an American point of view, because in Mexico the regular uni- 
versity session begins in February and runs continually throughout 
the summer until November. Thus the summer session of the Ameri- 
can students came in the middle of the Mexican school year. Some 
may wonder why the University of Mexico has its vacation in the 
winter. There are two reasons: the temperature of Mexico City dur- 
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ing the summer never rises above seventy-eight degrees ; and, in the 
second place, the University, not being located on one campus, has no 
central heating plant for the winter. With the long session in full 
progress in the summer it became necessary to organize a special 
faculty, located in a separate building, for the foreign summer school. 
This and many other difficulties had to be overcome, but Mexico felt 
it her duty to go to any sacrifice in order to afford American students 
who were desirous of studying her history, her life, and her problems 
at first hand an opportunity to satisfy their desires. 

Located in the oldest capital of the two Americas, in the middle 
of the bewitching valley of Mexico, with the two snow-capped vol- 
canoes ever in the background, and with the romantic traditions of 
more than four centuries, the University of Mexico offers to the 
American student what no other institution can give. The city itself 
seems to be the embodiment of that spirit of contrast which charac- 
terizes the whole country. Here we find stately palaces and lowly 
huts, the splendor of fabulous wealth and the squalor of abject pov- 
erty, the luscious fruits of the tropics under the cool shade of the 
snow-capped volcanoes, the delicately tinted orchids growing by the 
side of the heavily scented jasmines, gardenias, and carnations. Noth- 
ing can compare with a summer spent amidst such surroundings. To 
watch the silent city on a moon-light night either from a balcony or 
from one of the surrounding hills, to listen to the notes of a far-away 
guitar and the melody of a truly Mexican song, to watch the massive 
form of the volcanoes sharply outlined against a deep blue sky on a 
bright summer day, to glide aimlessly in an old-fashioned canoe 
through the floating gardens, with myriads of flowers on either hand 
and without a care in the world, these are a few of the experiences 
which one who spends the summer in Mexico may expect. Such 
experiences leave an indelible mark upon the soul. 

Under the present agreement between the National University of 
Mexico and the University of Texas there is no excuse for American 
students not to avail themselves of this splendid opportunity to study 
in Mexico during the summer. It is strange that though we live but 
a step from Mexico we know less about its people, its life, and its 
history than we do about China or Japan. Not until more of the 
American students and our teachers become personally acquainted 
with our neighbor to the south will the prejudice and misunderstand- 
ings that now prevail disappear. 

C,. E. CasTaNEDA 


University oF TEXAS 








DEBATES IN SPANISH AT YALE 


The administrators of the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace have allotted funds to help defray the expenses of a debating 
team from the Centro Espafiol which is planning a twelve weeks’ trip 
to South America. 


.... The Centro Espafiol is an organization of students interested in 
speaking and listening to the Spanish tongue for the purpose of improving 
their understanding of the culture and life of “other Americans,” thus 
helping to foster friendly international relations. 

The funds are allotted with the understanding that the representatives 
of Yale will not only hold debates with their South American cousins but 
also explain the work of the International Relations Clubs common to 
American universities and where possible found such clubs in the South 
American universities they visit. The team will leave this country about 
June 20 and will return in time for the opening of the college year. 

This project grew out of the success which Centro Espajfiol debating 
teams have already had in their meetings with students of the University 
of Porto Rico. In April, 1928, a team of Porto Ricans came to Yale to 
debate in English, and while here they met some members of the Centro 
Espafiol and suggested a debate in Spanish. The challenge was accepted 
and the debate took place five days later, in New Haven. It was stipulated 
that the Yale team be made up wholly of students who were born in the 
United States and learned Spanish solely in United States schools. 

In 1929 the Centro was invited to send a team of three men to San 
Juan, to debate both in Spanish and in English, on successive evenings. 
Henry P. Bakewell, ’29, president of the Centro, with commendable enter- 
prise, obtained expenses for the trip from the Carnegie Endowment. The 
success of this debate, and the genuine fellowship and good-will that were 
generated between the two teams, suggested the larger possibilities of this 
type of undertaking. Dean O’Reilly of the University of Porto Rico called 
it “a complete success that justified every effort made in bringing it about.” 
Thus, after the opening of college this year, it was arranged that a Porto 
Rican team shall come to New Haven to debate against Yale on April 28. 

The South American enterprise is a natural consequence and enlarge- 
ment of these experiences. It was felt that Yale students of Spanish 
should try to assist in the fostering of friendly relations and in the form- 
ing of International Relations Clubs in the republics of the south. In this 
conviction Henry T. Clarke, ’30, approached the Carnegie Endowment 
administrators and succeeded in obtaining the necessary support for the 
South American venture. 


—E. J. Haut, in Yale Alumni Weekly, February 14, 1930 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THE LITERARY AND CULTURAL VALUE OF SPANISH 


With this title there appeared in the March number of HISPANIA a 
symposium of opinions by various persons. Reprints of this article in a 
cover are now available for distribution. They may be sent to educators 
and prominent individuals by the members of the Association. As the 
cost of these booklets is considerable, the price has been fixed as follows: 
In lots of ten or more, mailed to one person in a single package, three 
cents each; in lots less than ten, mailed direct to separate addresses sup- 
plied by the purchaser, five cents each. As these prices are below cost, the 
Association is doing its share. 

It is believed that a widespread distribution of these booklets will help 
the cause of Spanish. Each member can do his part. The New York 
Chapter has printed its own version and is sending it out on a large scale. 
Other chapters could undertake a campaign, each in its own territory, by 
securing names of influential persons and sending them a copy at the 
expense of the chapter. 


SPANISH BY RADIO 


The Trens News Agency, of Mexico City, broadcasts every night at 
ten o’clock, Central Standard Time, a regular and full spot-news report 
of Mexican happenings of the day. The report is broadcast in English 
and Spanish from station XFX of the Mexican Department of Public 
Education, which uses a 330-meter wave. The agency would be glad if 
listeners-in to this report would write to its offices at Colon Street 43, 
Mexico City, telling how the report comes through. 


A NEW DEPARTMENT 


Beginning with this number, Hispania will be able to offer a new 
department, “Contemporary Spanish Literature,” conducted by Frances 
Douglas, elected associate editor at the last annual meeting. 
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CHAPTER NEWS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Cony Sturcis, Chapter Adviser] 


AKRON CHAPTER 


President, Miss Maset JANE Rocers, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss MARGARET FANNING, University of Akron, 

Akron, Ohio 

One of the quarterly meetings of the Akron Chapter, American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish, was held Friday night at the Woman’s 
City Club. Covers were arranged for thirty-three guests. 

Following dinner an address was given by Professor Paul Patrick 
Rogers, of Oberlin College. He spoke on the religious significance and the 
history of the bullfight. 

A play, Ladron por olvido, was given by Hirsch Kaplan, Miss Eliza- 
beth Clark, and Miss Grace Poppenger. Enrique Barrena and Joaquin 
Aquilar, Mexican singers, broadcasters, sang groups of Spanish songs. 


MARGARET FANNING, Secretary 


ARIZONA CHAPTER 

President, Mrs. RayMoNnp CANNELL, Phoenix Union High School, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona 

Vice-President, Mrs. I. W. Dovuctas, Flagstaff State Teachers College, 
Flagstaff, Arizona 

Secretary, Miss Irma Witson, Tempe State Teachers College, Tempe, 
Arizona 

Treasurer, Miss Lira Cruz, Globe, Arizona 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Vera Power, Tucson High School, Tuc- 
son, Arizona 


CENTRAL TEXAS CHAPTER 
President, Mr. F. E. Butparn, Baylor University, Waco, Texas 
Vice-President, Mr. H. M. Dawson, Temple Junior College, Temple, 
Texas 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mary Kirsy, Rt. 8, Box 598, Dallas, Texas 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Lucttte Hooker, Hubbard High School, 
Hubbard, Texas 
Membership Secretary, Mtss Mary CuLBerson, Corsicana, Texas 


CHICAGO CHAPTER 
President, Miss Entra Cameron, Waller High School, Chicago, Illinois 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Grace E. ALEXANDER, Schurz High School, 
Milwaukee and Addison Streets, Chicago, Illinois 
Corresponding Secretary, Miss Ep1tH CAMERON 
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COLUMBUS CHAPTER 


President, Mrs. D. R. Mappox, North High School, Columbus, Ohio 
Vice-President, Mrs. BerTHA SCHILLFORTH, Central High School, Colum- 
bus, Ohio 


Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Isotp—E HENNINGER, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio 


Corresponding Secretary, Mr. W. M. Taytor, North High School, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio 


DENVER CHAPTER 

President, Mr. W1LL1AM H. Cuiirrorp, 1901 Cherry Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

Chairman of Program Committee, Miss Litt1an HA, 3226 West 
Twenty-fourth Avenue, Denver, Colorado 

Treasurer, Miss FLoreNce Dim, 1340 Detroit Street, Denver, Colorado 

Secretary, Mr. Howarp D. Wise, 683 South Gilpin Street, Denver, 
Colorado 


EL PASO CHAPTER 
President, Mrs. Marte HatcHett, El Paso High School, El Paso, Texas 


HUDSON VALLEY CHAPTER 


President, Mr. AktTHUR Hatcu, Albany High School, Albany, New York 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Atice TayLor Hi11, New York State College 
for Teachers, Albany, New York 


KANSAS CHAPTER 


President, Miss Joyce Brown, High School, Olathe, Kansas 

Vice-President, Miss V10LettTaA GARRETT, Junior College, Kansas City, 
Kansas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Mauve E.tiott, Spanish Department, Uni- 
versity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas 


LOS ANGELES CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Harry C. THeopatp, Los Angeles High School, Los 
Angeles, California 

Vice-President, Miss ZELINA MorRRELL 

Secretary, Mrs. Vircinta G. pe Dasso, 1644 Seventh Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California 

Treasurer, Mr. Roya, A. Weaver, Compton High School, Compton, Cali- 
fornia 
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NEW ENGLAND CHAPTER 


President, Mr. Epwarp Bercé-Sorer, High School of Commerce, Boston, 
Massachusetts 

Vice-President, Miss Avice H. Busueg, Wellesley College, Wellesley, 
Massachusetts 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss HELEN J. Petrce, Smith College, Northampton, 
Massachusetts 


NEW YORK CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Roy E. Scuutz, New York University, New York, 
New York 

Vice-President, Mr. Jost Marte., Hunter College, New York, New York 

Secretary, Mr. Jost FerNANpez, New York University, New York, New 
York 

Treasurer, Mr. Louts Berkowitz, Bushwick High School, New York, 
New York 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss ANTotnette T. LANG, De Witt Clinton 
High School, New York, New York 


On January 11 the chapter met at Columbia University, and was ad- 
dressed by Sr. D. José Felipe Alcover, vice-consul of Spain in New York. 
Reports were then made of the meeting of the National Association in 
Washington by our delegate, Mr. Lawrence A. Wilkins, and of the meet- 
ing of the Modern Language Association in Cleveland by President 
Schulz. 

The annual dinner-dance of the chapter was held on the evening of 
February 1 at the Men’s Faculty Club, Columbia University. Professor 
E. Allison Peers, of the University of Liverpool, now lecturing on com- 
parative literature at Columbia as exchange professor, spoke on “Spain: 
The Spaniards and Spanish.” Professor Peers emphasized his admiration 
for the spirit of independence of the Spaniards and their keen sense of 
values. 

Dr. Hymen Alpern, chairman of the Spanish Department of the De 
Witt Clinton High School, speaking on “Ultimas Noticias,’ discussed 
the literary and cultural values of Spanish. He read excerpts from letters 
recently received from distinguished contemporary writers, all of whom 
find in Spanish a distinct cultural value. Among the authors quoted were: 
George Bernard Shaw, Emil Ludwig, John Galsworthy, John Masefield, 
Havelock Ellis, Edgar Lee Masters, E. A. Robinson, Booth Tarkington, 
Sherwood Anderson, Joseph Hergesheimer, Ernest Boyd, Waldo Frank, 
John Erskine, William Lyon Phelps, Henry Seidel Canby, and Joseph 
Wood Krutch. 

Mr. Wilkins extended the congratulations and best wishes of the 
chapter to Mr. William A. Clarke, chairman of the Spanish Department 
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of James Monroe High School and former president of our chapter, upon 
his success in the examination for high-school principal in New York 
City. 

An announcement was made by Mr. Bernardete, of Hunter College, 
to the effect that a testimonial dinner in honor of Waldo Frank, author 
of Virgin Spain, is to be held on February 17 at the Hotel Roosevelt. 

Arrangements for the dinner-dance were in charge of Miss Rose 
Schwarz, of Curtis High School. 

At its meeting on March 8, at Columbia University, the chapter was 
addressed by one of its most distinguished members, Professor Federico 
de Onis, whom it is always a treat to hear. He spoke of the work of the 
Chilean poetess, Gabriela Mistral, characterizing her poetry as superior 
to that of any other South American, and possessing a perfection that is 
not acquired but is original and spontaneous. 

Members and their friends were invited to attend the splendid Hispanic 
exhibit held at the De Witt Clinton High School from March 10 to 
March 22. 

Professor de Onis urged all members to be present at La Fiesta de 
la Lengua, planned for next month by El Instituto de las Espafias to 
commemorate the birthday of Cervantes. 

The annual Fiesta de la Primavera of the chapter is slated for May 3. 
Dr. H. Alpern is the chairman and will be assisted by Mr. Joseph Slater, 
of James Monroe High School, and Mr. David Goldberg, of Samuel J. 
Tilden High School. 

Announcement was made of a Spanish poster contest for students. 
Prizes of fifteen, ten, and five dollars will be awarded. 

President Schulz informed the members that the next meeting on 
April 12 would be held at the new School of Education of New York 
University, and that Professor Crawford had promised to speak on Span- 
ish character as seen in Spanish literature. In connection with the May 


meeting a luncheon is planned. 
ANTOINETTE T. LANG 


Corresponding Secretary 


NORTH CAROLINA CHAPTER 


President, Proressor L. E. H1nxie, North Carolina State College, Ra- 
leigh, North Carolina 

Secretary-Treasurer and Corresponding Secretary, Mr. STANLEY BALLIN- 
cer, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North Carolina 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA CHAPTER 


President, Miss Mary ELEANorR Peters, San Mateo Junior College, San 
Mateo, California 
Secretary, Miss Lucy Hatt, High School, Burlingame, California 
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Treasurer, Miss Frances Murray, Technical High School, Oakland, 
California 


The Northern California Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish held a dinner on Saturday evening, February 1, in 
the room of the Defenders’ Club of the Women’s City Club of San Fran- 
cisco. This was an experiment to see how many would be interested in 
a social evening. The response proved that our members like the idea, 
and comments afterward were encouraging for similar gatherings. 

There were small tables decorated with red and yellow berries, candles 
and nut cups in the same colors, everything to create a Spanish atmos- 
phere. Snapshots of Spain were used as place cards. A display of Mexi- 
can handwork belonging to Miss Toor made one end of the room appear 
very foreign. Everywhere one heard Spanish spoken. Reminiscences of 
travels abroad were exchanged. 

After dinner, Miss Peters, president of the Northern California Chap- 
ter and head of the committee of arrangements, presided, introducing the 
toastmaster, Sefior Arturo Torres-Rioseco, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. Dr. E. C. Hills, of the same university, said a few words of 
greeting. He was about to leave for Havana as delegate to the Inter- 
national Congress of Universities. Miss Riadelli, accompanied by Mr. 
Pasmore of Berkeley, sang a number of delightful Spanish songs. The 
address of the evening was given by General Miguel Ruelas, who enter- 
tained us by remarks about the Spanish language. 

After leaving the tables, the guests remained for some time to visit 
with each other, something which we rarely have time for at the regular 
meetings. 

About fifty members were present, including quite a number of the 
students from the University of California, who, as Spanish majors, are 
organizing a chapter of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish 
under the leadership of Dr. Beatrice Cornish. 

Altogether the effort seemed well worth while and we are hoping for 
further good times. 

The March meeting of the chapter was held at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, in the beautiful hall dedicated to the late Dr. Henry 
Morse Stephens. After a brief business session the following program 
was given: Spanish songs, Miss Marguerite Ellis of Technical High 
School, Oakland, Mr. Follette, accompanist; “Chilean and Other Recent 
Spanish-American Literature,” Professor Torres-Rioseco, University of 
California; “Guatemala of Today,” Sefior Juan Anino, Consul General 
de Guatemala. 

Under the direction of Miss Edith Pence, head of the language depart- 
ment of Galileo High School of San Francisco, our chapter has formu- 
lated a plan for a circulating library of recent Spanish-American and 
Spanish literature. About twenty members have contributed a dollar and 
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the title of a book that they would like to read. The books purchased will 
circulate until each of the group will have had a chance to read all the 
other books bought. There is real interest in this enterprise. Some of the 
enthusiasm may be traced to the book talks at the chapter meetings and 
to the extension courses given by Professor Torres-Rioseco under the 
University of California Extension Division. 

Lucy Hat, Secretary 


NORTHERN OHIO CHAPTER 


President, Miss EtHet Wittiams, College for Women, Western Reserve 
University, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Vice-President, Miss Mary Coates, Lakewood High School, Lakewood, 
Ohio 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. Paut Justus, 1308 West 106th Street, Cleve- 
land, Ohio 


The Northern Ohio Chapter of the American Association of Teachers 
of Spanish met February 28 at the Women’s City Club, Cleveland. Fol- 
lowing the dinner, Miss Helen Winger spoke on Concha Espina. Miss 
Mary Coates discussed her novel, La Esfinge Maragata, and Miss Ethel 
Williams, Altar Mayor. Dr. Paul P. Rogers led the general discussion. 

The Women’s City Club was very gay with flags and all things 
Spanish in preparation for the Spanish Carnival to be held there the 
following day, so the atmosphere for a chapter meeting was decidedly 
appropriate. 

At the next meeting in May, Dr. Rogers of Oberlin College will dis- 
cuss the contribution of Martinez Sierra to Spanish literature. 


NORTHWEST CHAPTER 


President, Proressorn WILLIAM WILSON, University of Washington, Se- 
attle, Washington 

Vice-President, Miss Laura Ho.iiincsHeap, Garfield High School, Se- 
attle, Washington 

Secretary-Treasurer, Miss MARGUERITE SCHOFIELD, Lincoln High School, 
Seattle, Washington 


SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY CHAPTER 


President, Miss ANNABEL Hatt, Madera High School, Madera, Cali- 
fornia 
Vice-President, Miss Muriet SxHerwoop, Longfellow Junior High, 
Fresno, California 
Secretary-Treasurer, Miss Frances Rocers, Fresno High School, Fresno, 
* California 
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The San Joaquin Valley Chapter of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish held its first meeting for the year 1929-30 in Fresno, 
November 26, during the annual Tri-County Teachers’ Institute. Fifty 
persons attended the banquet served at a local tea room. A musical pro- 
gram was given by students of the Fresno State College and of Madera 
High School. Following the business session, Mr. F. J. Palomares, chief 
of the Agricultural Labor Bureau, spoke of “Nuestro amigo Juan el meji- 
cano,” making a plea for more sympathetic understanding of the virtues 
and handicaps of Mexican laborers in our midst. Closing the program, 
Mr. Carlos A. Rojas of the Fresno State College faculty gave a series of 
delightful glimpses and anecdotes of his childhood in Mexico. 

The meeting of the chapter on January 27 was held at Chowchilla 
with Miss Dorothea Dunn as hostess. Following the luncheon and busi- 
ness meeting, the chapter enjoyed a program of music and a playlet, La 
primera disputa, by students of the Chowchilla and Washington Union 
High Schools. Mr. Felix Galindo, pastor of the Fresno Mexican Baptist 
Church, spoke upon “La juventud y la escuela,” contrasting the educational 
point of view of and toward the school-age youth in the United States and 
Mexico. As an experiment, the meeting was then informally “steered” 
into a round table discussion upon two previously announced subjects: 
“The Administrative Viewpoint toward Spanish in the Curricula of San 
Joaquin Valley Schools” (for which, results of a recent questionnaire to 
Valley principals served as a basis) and “Devices and Suggestions for 
Teaching the Subjunctive in Spanish.” With four members “primed” 
to open and close the discussion, and with the others eager to question and 
responsive in contributing experiences, the results proved decidedly 
helpful. 

At the meeting on March 29 in Turlock, officers for the ensuing year 
were elected, following the luncheon at Turlock Union High School with 
Miss Dorothy N. Whitney as hostess. The afternoon program included 
music and dancing by Turlock students, a talk on “Life and Customs in 
Peru” by la Sefiora Calderén, and another successful discussion hour on 
the topics: “Direct Method in Spanish Teaching” and “How Shall Class 
Time Be Proportioned to Include the Various Phases of High-School 
Spanish Teaching?” 

In retrospect, we feel that the year’s activity has been exceptionally 
pleasant and helpful—a series of adventures in congeniality and profes- 
sional interest. The San Joaquin Valley Chapter sends greetings to her 
sister chapters, with all of whom she is acquainted through H1sPanta. 


Frances L. Rocers, Secretary 
SOUTHERN MICHIGAN CHAPTER 


President, Proressor Jutio pet Toro, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan 
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Vice-President, PRoFEssoR JUAN A. pE Gomar, College of the City of 
Detroit, Detroit, Michigan 

Treasurer, Mrs. E. A. Lyman, Ypsilanti Normal, Ypsilanti, Michigan 

Secretary, Mtss Marcaret I. Moye, High School of Commerce, Detroit, 
Michigan 


TEXAS CHAPTER 


President, Miss Lru1a M. Casts, Professor of Romance Languages, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, Texas 

Vice-President, Mr. J. R. Spett, Adjunct Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages, University of Texas 

Secretary-Treasurer, Mr. M. P. Grover, Tutor in Romance Languages, 
University of Texas 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Marjorie JoHNSTON, Teacher of Span- 
ish, Austin High School, Austin, Texas 


WASHINGTON, D.C., CHAPTER 


President, Mr. ANTtonto ALonso, American University, Washington, D.C. 
Vice-President, Proressor C. K. Jones 

Secretary, Miss Ruta WILson 

Treasurer, Dr. H. A. DEFERRARI 

Corresponding Secretary, Miss Mary O. CARPENTER 


The February meeting of the Washington Chapter of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish took place on February 18 at George 
Washington University. President Alonso presided, and there were pres- 
ent all the officers and a numerous group of teachers and persons inter- 
ested in Spanish. 

Miss Ada Rainey, art critic of the Washington Post, gave an inter- 
esting address on her recent visit to Spain, when, through letters of 
introduction from the Spanish Ambassador, she was able to have the 
unique pleasure of a day with the great artist, Zuloaga, at his country 
place, and later, in Madrid, the honor of seeing many private studios and 
collections, and of visiting the art treasures of Toledo with some of the 
famous artists of Madrid. She also described the art exhibits of the 
expositions in Seville and Barcelona, which she characterized as the finest 
and most complete exposition of the art of a nation which she had ever 
seen. ‘ 

The second speaker on the program was Lieutenant Colonel Campbell 
Hodges, military aide to President Hoover, who, speaking in Spanish, 
gave the chapter members an amusing account of his years in Madrid as 
military attaché of the United States Embassy, with various interesting 
stories of the royal family, and the Spanish officers, association with whom 
he thoroughly enjoyed. 
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The Spanish Ambassador, Don Alejandro Padilla, extended through 
President Alonso a cordial invitation to the teachers to attend a showing 
of some interesting films depicting the inauguration ceremonies of the 
two Spanish expositions, with other films of some of the picturesque 
regions of Spain. 

Mary O. CARPENTER 
Corresponding Secretary 


MARGINALIA 


One of the speakers at the American Association of Teachers of 
Spanish banquet in Washington last December has been highly honored 
since he was our guest. Dr. Enrique Olaya Hererra, Colombian Minister 
to Washington, has been elected president of Colombia. We extend our 
felicitations to the President-elect. 

Sigma Delta Pi (national Spanish honorary fraternity) is to be con- 
gratulated on the policy adopted by one of its chapters. Gamma Chapter 
(Oregon) sets aside from the initiation dues of each new member the 
two dollars necessary to make the new member also a member of the 
American Association of Teachers of Spanish. This works to advantage 
both ways. More strength to the fraternity and may more chapters join 
in! Gamma Chapter also took part in the “International Pageant” this 
spring at the University of Oregon, dramatizing a scene from Lazarillo 
as their main number. 

It has been occasionally suggested that the chapters of the American 
Association of Teachers of Spanish offer an Association medal, either 
locally or in a state competition each year, depending on the type of chap- 
ter. This seems to be an excellent idea and ought to be looked into by 
the chapter officers. Write in about this early in the fall so as to get 
started on it next year. 

Last fall the Northern California Chapter sent a mimeographed cir- 
cular to present and former members and to others who might be inter- 
ested, setting forth the purposes of the Association, and asking a few 
questions on types of program desired, etc. The Northern Ohio Chapter 
has recently done something similar. Other chapters now have member- 
ship secretaries who are working along the same lines. Why not try 
this in every chapter? 

Cony Sturcts 
Chapter Adviser 
OBERLIN COLLEGE 
OBERLIN, OHIO 








OPINIONS 


[Department conducted by Proressor Henry Grattan Dov e, Associate Editor] 


HE SPOKE IN SPANISH 


Porto Ricans speak Spanish. Some of the children have learned a little 
English in the American schools, but the American administration, while 
aspiring to turn the island into a two-language country, has accepted the 
fact that Spanish is, as it has been for centuries, the Porto Rican tongue. 
There is no conflict of dialects, as in the Philippines or in India; for four 
centuries Spanish has been the one tongue of the sugar island. So it might 
seem a little strange that the major news about the Governor’s message in 
Porto Rico was the fact that the Governor spoke in Spanish. 

It was, in fact, a matter of importance. The business of getting on with 
Latins is in considerable part a matter of manners, and it would seem 
rather obvious good manners for one man setting out to govern and deal 
with a million and a half of Spanish-speaking human beings to learn a 
little of their language. Colonel Roosevelt set out to do that a year ago 
with the impetuosity characteristic of his family. He spoke a little—a very 
little, and if report be true, somewhat erroneous—Spanish at his first re- 
ception, and the Porto Ricans were ecstatic at his efforts. He spoke more 
‘as he toured the island, and the result is that even those who distrusted 
his coming admit that he is today the most popular governor in the history 
of American control. He may have mispronounced a few words when he 
read his address to the legislature in Spanish, but it does not matter; he 
had made a warm initial gesture of friendship and respect. He had indi- 
cated to the Porto Ricans that his goal was something more than Ameri- 
canization; he respected and was studying the language of their traditional 
civilization. 

The specific recommendations of his message are less significant than 
the language in which it was spoken. Porto Rico faces an almost insur- 
mountable problem. The small island is one of the most densely populated 
regions on earth, comparable to the overpeopled deltas of China and of 
India. It is still suffering the aftermath of one of the worst hurricanes 
in its history. Measures for administrative and financial reform are neces- 
sary, but are inevitably mere palliatives. Whether the ultimate solution 
of Porto Rico’s poverty lies in the development of industry, as Governor 
Roosevelt suggested, or in diversification of crops (a phrase easier to 
mouth than to put into action), in development of smaller landholdings, 
or what, is a problem that is not likely to be solved within one governor’s 
tenure of office. It will have to be worked out over a long period with the 
co-operation of the Porto Ricans themselves and of the best students of 
tropical problems which America can bring to the island’s aid. But the 
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spirit of good will which characterized Governor Roosevelt’s choice of 
Spanish for his address is a happy omen for further progress. 


—New York Herald Tribune 


OUR PAN AMERICAN NEIGHBORS 


It has been obvious for some years that American dollars have been 
going overseas into various forms of foreign investment, and that one 
particularly heavy drift of these dollars has been southward. At various 
times, in fact, it has been estimated that American investments in Central 
and South America might actually run as high as three or four billion 
dollars. 

Now comes the World Peace Foundation, with the first authoritative 
and detailed report to be made upon the question; and the total of Ameri- 
can investments south of the Rio Grande is seen to stand, not at three or 
four billion dollars, but well above five and nearer six. We can form some 
idea of what this means—this huge investment of American money in oil 
fields, coffee crops, and sugar-cane plantations—when we realize that there 
is enough capital represented here to build the Panama Canal twenty-four 
times over. 

Our relations with the nations on the continent of South America 
teeter in a curious fashion between lively interest and complete indiffer- 
ence. 

On one side is the steady growth of our investments and of our foreign 
trade with these Latin-American neighbors, a factor which in itself 
amounts to nearly two billion dollars annually. 

On the other side is our complete ignorance of everything about the 
people of Latin America except the apparent fact that most of them speak 
Spanish, some of them wear sombreros, and all of them like bullfights. 
There is not a single author, a single statesman, or a single journalist in 
all South America whose name is popularly known in the United States 
today. Yet—South America has a robust literature, many able statesmen, 
many able statesmen who are also picturesque, and an enterprising and 
intelligently managed press which makes it its business to know what we 
are thinking and doing and planning in the United States. 

How long we can remain an important factor in Latin-American fi- 
nance and commerce without bothering to learn anything about Latin- 
American people remains to be seen. Certainly our position would be more 
secure if our attitude were less provincial. 


—W orld’s Work, March, 1930 





CONTEMPORARY SPANISH LITERATURE 


[Department conducted by Frances Douctas, Associate Editor] 


LA ESPANA DEL CID 


La Espatia del Cid, by Ramén Menéndez Pidal, is the outstanding 
publication in the field of Spanish letters for the current season of 1929- 
1930. Indeed, no work to compare with it in scholarship has issued in 
Spain since the critical histories of philosophy of the distinguished human- 
ist Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo, which appeared between the years 1880 
and 1891. The first volume consists of 450 large quarto pages, and the 
second of 556. The work is lavishly illustrated, including many repro- 
ductions of manuscripts, photographs of historic sites, carvings, coins, and 
rare objects of interest to the antiquarian. The price is twenty-five pesetas 
for the first, and thirty for the second volume. The extra five pesetas 
asked for Volume II cover the cost of the eight maps, and the genealogical 
tree tracing the origin of the Cid back to 874. The maps depict the 
Christian and the Mussulman worlds in the year 1000; Spain in 1050, 
during the early years of the Cid; Spain in 1065, at the death of Fer- 
nando I; Spain in 1086, after the taking of Toledo; Christianity and Islam 
in the year 1086; Spain in 1091; Spain at the death of the Cid in 1099; 
and Pefia Cadiella, with the southern region of Valencia. Pefia Cadiella 
was an important fortress, “era de los fuertes castillos del mundo,” to 
which the Cid resorted, and which he strengthened— 


“y lo doté de muchos y firmes edificios, lo rodeé con muros de la mayor 
resistencia, lo bastecié con toda clase de armas, amontoné alli provisiones 
de pan, vino, y ganados en gran cantidad, y estableciéd en él numerosa 
guarnici6n de caballeros y peones mandados por Martin Fernandez, el 
cual apoderé también de todos los castillos de alrededor.” 


This was in 1091, when the Cid foresaw an advance of the Almoravides 
and decided to establish his lines of defense farther north than Denia 
in order to protect the region around Valencia. From an atalaya on a 
lofty peak not far distant, the city of Valencia, seventy kilometers away, 
* could be seen. Menéndez Pidal visited the site of ancient Pefia Cadiella 
in 1921, and, after detailed study of the situation, decided that the towns 
of Carbonera, Bélgida, and a few neighboring villages occupy space once 
included within the boundaries of the fortress. He found that the abun- 
dance of water that had meant so much to the fortress had occasioned the 
almost complete disappearance of the ruins, for, as the land lends itself 
to irrigation, the farmers have used the stones of the walls for terraces 
and enclosures for their gardens. 

La Espafia del Cid, with its lucid and animated style, is more fasci- 
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nating than any novel. The period in which the Castilian hero performed 
his all but incredible feats is vividly portrayed. By sheer determination 
and valor the Cid over and over again turned victory into defeat. Due to 
his personal magnetism, potent for attracting allies, and his marvelous 
gift for organization, he provisioned his army and his fortresses abun- 
dantly when chieftains possessed of less ability would have had to deal 
with hungry, disgruntled followers. His loyalty to his king, his eagerness 
to co-operate, and the misunderstandings that developed between the two 
are touching. Although deeply injured by Alfonso VI, he suppressed 
personal feelings in favor of love of country. His ambition was so great 
that he desired to reconquer the whole of Spain, and even to force Mo- 
rocco to pay tribute to Alfonso, and, although exiled from his native 
Castile, he struggled to keep alive the national ideal. He possessed no gift 
for flattery and adulation, and did not win favor with the courtiers who 
flocked about the king, nor could he cater to convention. He never resorted 
to craftiness in the pursuit of his aims, but he was cautious and possessed 
of sound judgment. 

“No quiere engafiar, pero tampoco desengafiar ninguna de las encon- 
tradas ambiciones que, a la vez, luchaban contra la suya en el animo de 
los reyes de Valencia, de Zaragoza y de Lérida. No desengafia a Ben 
Yehhaf cuando, a pesar de sospecharlo de traicién, se aviene a convivir 
con él; pero tampoco le engafia, pues muy lejos de la astucia, no le oculta 
sus sospechas, antes bien le exige a propdsito de ellas un juramento de 
inculpabilidad, como condicién previa para convivir. Toma por si solo, 
en la mayor reserva, muy graves decisiones, sin seguir la costumbre de 
consultar a la mesnada. Tales resoluciones las comunica a sus capitanes 
de improviso, tan solo en el momento de la ejecucién; por ejemplo: la 
campafia de castigo sobre Albarracin, el sitio de Murviedro. ... Historia y 
poesia estan conformes en que el Cid se guiaba por agiieros. Las aves 
monteses que encontraba en su camino le pronosticaban el resultado de 
la marcha al destierro, del paso de un rio o del viaje de sus hijas. Este 
uso supersticioso andaba muy arraigado en hombres de armas, a pesar 
de la violenta reprobacién de otros. ... Seguin el Poema, gustaba el Cid 
de actitudes rituales. En un momento de gran emocién, cuando el héroe 
vuelve del destierro, manifesta su respeto por el rey con un viejo simbolo 
de sumisién, mordiendo las hierbas del campo. Y para publicar su dolor 
por el destierro injusto, jura no cortar ni un pelo de su barba, con lo 
cual sabe ha de dar qué decir al mundo entero: ‘e que fablassen d’esto 
moros e cristianos.’ El dejar intonsos los cabellos en sefial de dolor, era 
costumbre muy antigua y corriente; pero el Cid la cumple con singularidad 
tan notable, que recibe por ello el epiteto de ‘Mio Cid, el de la barba grant.’ 
Luego admira a toda la corte de Toledo, llevando su luengua barba tren- 
zada con un cordén, sefial del mayor duelo, también conocida, pero extra- 
ordinaria; y en cuanto recaba de los jueces la justicia que pedia, suelta del 
cordén la barba, en la misma corte, recobrando su fisionomia habitual. 
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“Nunca, sin embargo, aparece como un siervo de la tradicién. Su 
obra fué hondamente innovadora; en combatir el tradicionalismo leonés; 
en apartarse de las practicas militares corrientes entre espafioles y borgo- 
fiones, para superar la nueva tactica almoravide; en reformar el clero 
nacional, y hasta en revolucionar los usos épico-heroicos.”? 

Menéndez Pidal states that writers who indulge in cidofobia take 
pleasure in presenting the Cid as a lawless highwayman, a dishonorable 
breaker of truces, but that Arabic and Latin history, and the primitive 
poems as well, agree in making us see that the entire life of the hero is 
revealed as one devoted to the establishment of law and order. 

The erudite author of La Espafia del Cid points out that in the eleventh 
century the petty kingdoms into which Andalucia was divided might be 
characterized by the extreme contrast offered between the political weak- 
ness into which they had fallen and their vigorous intellectual and ma- 
terial development. Since the tenth century Cérdoba had begun to emulate 
Bagdad in the culture of the arts and sciences, and now that many other 
courts had become established, Sevilla, Toledo, Zaragoza, Badajoz, Valen- 
cia, and Granada, they also became centers of culture and learning. There 
were many royal and private libraries in the Andalusian palaces, and many 
of the kings were learned bibliophiles. Moctadir and Mutamin, of Zara- 
goza, were notable philosophers and mathematicians, and Motamid, of 
Sevilla, was an excellent poet; these were friends with whom the Cid 
spent much time. The king of Badajoz, Modaffar Ben Alaftas, was the 
author of an encyclopaedia of fifty volumes based on the rich library of 
his own palace. In Granada a notable astronomer, Ben Asamh, produced 
works which two centuries later proved useful to Alfonso the Wise. 
Toledo also shone because of the mathematical and astronomical work 
undertaken, in which became prominent Ben Said, who later was to be 
found in Valencia with the Campeador. In these studies the Cordovan, 
Azarquiel, one of the great mentalities that have contributed to universal 
science, stood prominently forth, and the calculations and direct observa- 
tions made by them in Toledo constituted the famous tablas toledanas, 
which were afterward utilized to a great extent throughout Europe. In 
the court of Almeria and in that of Sevilla, Abu Obaid el Becri produced 
geographical and historical works of high standing. The Cordovan Ben 
Hazam wrote a critical history of the religions of India and Persia, of the 
six principal religious faiths, and the various sects of Islam. The Mur- 
cian Ben Sida compiled a dictionary in seventeen volumes in which the 
Arabic words were grouped according to their ideologic affinities, and he 
illustrated them with passages from classic authors. Arts and industries 
kept pace with scientific advance ; in Almeria, which was one of the smaller 
kingdoms, five thousand looms were kept busy weaving brocades, scarlet 
wools, tunics, and Georgian and Persian cloths. There were factories for 
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making utensils of iron, copper, and glass; there were a thousand inns and 
public baths ; commerce was carried on through the port of Almeria with 
vessels from Syria, Egypt, Pisa, and Genoa; there were literary centers 
with libraries of four hundred thousand volumes. In the royal palace 
flourished all the noble arts, and poets who flocked there, especially those 
emigrated from Granada, where poets and musicians were in disfavor, 
were prodigally recompensed. In the Christian courts in the north an en- 
tirely opposite condition prevailed; there were no philosophers, no mathe- 
maticians, no poets. The love of poetry and music, to which gradually 
the Moors succumbed, was largely responsible for their decline. Although 
the cultural level of the Christians was lower, their religious enthusiasm 
and warlike spirit were more intense, and in the eleventh century the tide 
began to turn in favor of Christian supremacy. 

The Cid is so vital a personality in this exhaustive study by Menéndez 
Pidal that even the doubting Masdeu, a Jesuit historian, would have been 
convinced as to his actual existence had he lived to read it. Recently dis- 
covered Arabic sources have been of value in sifting the actual from the 
mythical. In addition, the author has consulted Latin manuscripts, espe- 
cially the Historia Roderici, written some fifteen years after the death of 
the Cid, the principal codex of which was discovered in San Isidoro de 
Leén, in 1785. In 1800, when Masdeu visited the place, the codex was 
concealed, and, being unable to see it with his own eyes, he conceived the 
impression that it was modern and apochryphal. Later it was discovered 
in the library of the Real Convento in that city. The characters in which 
it is written show that it dates from the twelfth century or the beginning 
of the thirteenth. The codex of Historia Roderici has passed through 
many hands, having traveled to France and Germany, and back again to 
Spain, where it is now treasured in the Academy of History. An earlier 
manuscript was that of Ben Bassam, dating from 1109, where, in the frag- 
mentary remaining portion of the third volume, are given essential details 
concerning Rodrigo Diaz de Vivar. Ben Bassam had talked with Mussul- 
mans who had dealings with the Campeador; however, he is in error in 
regard to some details, especially the year of his taking of Valencia. As 
Ben Bassam wrote in verse, according to the Dutch Orientalist, Reinhart 
Dozy, he sometimes sacrifices historical truth to rhythm. 

Another source is the Arabic history by Ben Alcama, written about 
1110, a portion of which has been preserved in translation in La Primera 
Crénica General, and in other texts. Menéndez Pidal predicts that some 
day the Arabic text of Ben Alcama will be discovered, and that it will 
provide details of inestimable value, especially in the reconstruction of the 
years 1095-1099. The poetical composition known as the Carmen, written 
in Latin, presumably by a Catalan poet, about the year 1090, tells of three 
formidable contests sustained by the Campeador. It touches off the first 
two lides rather lightly and somewhat erroneously, Menéndez Pidal states, 
but describes the third, which took place at Almenar, with detail and ex- 
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actitude. The Carmen is preserved in a thirteenth-century manuscript, 
part of which is missing, in the Bibliothéque Nationale of Paris. Having 
been written during the lifetime of the Cid, and being addressed to the 
multitudes to whom the feats of the Cid were of vital concern, it is looked 
upon as a valuable example of the enthusiasm aroused by the hero, as well 
as an authentic source. The cvonicones nacionales, particularly the Bur- 
gense, Mediaeval Jewish Chronicles, El Poema de Mio Cid, and the Cantar 
de Sancho el Fuerte, of the latter part of the twelfth and early thirteenth 
centuries, throw light on the activities of the Cid and his followers, and 
paint vivid pictures of the customs and conditions of the times. Later 
Christian and Arabic texts furnish still more data referring to the Cid and 
to the period in which he lived. Menéndez Pidal has added to his invalu- 
able study an epilogue explaining how it was possible for him, “que no 
soy sino un ignorante aljamiado,” to be able to utilize Mussulman sources 
most necessary to the history of the eleventh century, since he is not an 
Arabist. The work of the distinguished philologist has been ably supple- 
mented by that of others renowned for their achievements in the field of 
Arabic literature. The book is essential to those devoted to the history of 
Spain, and is of thrilling interest to the cultured reader. 


ARQUEOLOGIA ESPANOLA 

Arqueologia Espaiiola, by José R. Mélida, director of the Museum of 
National Archaeology of Madrid, a work of extreme significance, has 
been issued by the Editorial Labor, S.A., of Barcelona and Buenos Aires. 
The text is illustrated with 210 figures, 32 full-page illustrations in black 
and 4 in color, and the price is 8% pesetas. The study of prehistoric 
antiquities comprises the stone and bronze ages in the first part. The proto- 
historic antiquities are described in the second part, Roman antiquities in 
the third, and Roman-Christian remains in the fourth. The study of 
archaeology in Spain is fascinating, as the student is so frequently re- 
warded by important discoveries. One of the outstanding discoveries of 
recent times is the Cueva del Castillo, in the province of Santander, giving 
testimony of human existence during the entire stone age. Other interest- 
ing caves are those of Hornos de la Pefia in the same province, the Cueva 
de Santiago in the province of Sevilla, and that of Genista at Gibraltar. 
Perhaps one of the most widely known caves is that of Altamira, because 
of the rupestrian, or rock paintings, which have been so widely heralded. 
In an inclined gallery leading off from an ample open space twenty figures 
are to be seen on the walls. There are red bisons, some of them standing, 
others lying down; several horses, a peccary, and a deer are depicted. 

In the river valleys the early inhabitants erected rude huts of logs and 
branches, or covered with hides. Where these have stood, weapons and 
instruments of chipped stone have been dug up. In Torralba, in the prov- 
ince of Soria, a camp of elephant hunters has been found. It is identified 
by tusks and jawbones of these animals with a large number of stone axes. 
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Menhirs and dolmens exist in the northern belt of the Peninsula; Por- 
tugal, especially, is rich in dolmens. They are not to be found in the cen- 
tral portion of Spain, and are rare in the eastern. Idols in the form of 
crudely etched slabs of slate, carved bones, and worked stones have been 
picked up. Arrowpoints, knives, scrapers, axes, and spears of flint have 
abounded, and now enrich the museums. 

Mélida sustains that the indigenous founders were the Iberians of 
Lybyan origin who spread from Gibraltar to the Pyrenees, and even as 
far as Provence and Aquitania until finally driven back to the southern 
side of these mountains by the Gauls about the year 400 B.c., when they 
established themselves on the Castilian meseta. It is believed that in the 
sixth century B.c. the Celts came from the north, invaded the meseta, 
Galicia, and Portugal, and, mixing with the Iberians, occupied the country 
as far as the Guadiana. The natives were characterized by a spirit of 
independence that prevented them from forming a nation, and kept them 
divided into isolated groups. They depended for protection upon near-by 
walled cities and fortresses crowning eminences. Of recent years Celti- 
berian necropolises have been found, the most ancient dating back to the 
fifth or sixth century B.c., containing cinerary urns, bronze ornaments, 
weapons of iron, and objects of metal and clay. 

The proto-historic remains date from the Phoenician and Carthaginian 
invasions. They consist of remnants of stone foundations of ports and 
walls. In Malaga the best construction considered Phoenician is a portion 
of the walls of the alcazaba. In Almeria the relics of a Carthaginian set- 
tlement have been identified, with walls of stone and clay, flagstone pave- 
ments, a cistern, and signs of an establishment for salting fish. At Cadiz 
statues of marble and bronze have been brought up by divers from the 
waters of the bay. Sepulchral caves or crypts have yielded human re- 
mains, fragments of clothing, necklaces, and rings. 

Grecian remains are studied in the ruins of Ampurias, which occupies 
the site of a colony founded in the sixth century B.c. Sculptures, figures 
of bronze and clay, and painted vessels are among objects unearthed as 
recently as 1907. 

Roman antiquities comprise the highways, bridges, ports, aqueducts, 
reservoirs, army camps, cities, temples, theaters, amphitheaters, circuses, 
public and private buildings, thermae, monumental arches, graves, sculp- 
ture, bronzes, paintings, mosaics, ceramics, glassware, engraved stones, 
and objects of gold and silver. The Roman-Christian period is studied in 
the basilicas, the sarcophaguses of stone or marble, many of them marvel- 
ously carved with Biblical scenes, and in the innumerable relics of an- 
tiquity which may be seen in the museums of Spain. These are to be found 
not only in Madrid, but in many provincial cities as well. Interest shown 
in them by the visitor from abroad never fails to arouse appreciation. 
Excellent preparation for a trip to Spain would be a study of Arqueolo- 
gia Espatiola, which has been presented most attractively by Dr. Mélida. 
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[Department conducted by Proressor ArtHur L. Owen, Associate Editor] 


Modern Language Journal, XIV, 3, December.—J. C. Greenup and 
D. Segel, “An Experimental Study of the Relation between Method and 
Outcomes in Spanish Instruction.” One of the writers of this article 
taught two groups of students for one semester by different methods. The 
control group was taught by a method which the experimenter considered 
about the usual method employed in colleges—thirty lessons from an ele- 
mentary grammar, a reader, reading, translation, composition, questions 
and answers, etc. The experimental group had five lessons from the 
elementary grammar and completed the same reader as the control group, 
while the remainder of the semester was spent upon a Spanish newspaper. 
“The procedure was, uniformly, reading in Spanish, questions and answers 
by both teacher and students, and memorization of poems .. . . and 
proverbs.” At the end of the period certain objective tests were given to 
determine the respective attainments of the two groups in three language 
abilities, i.e., vocabulary, reading comprehension, and grammar. It was 
found that the experimental group was better in vocabulary and compre- 
hension, the control group better in grammar. The differences were suf- 
ficiently great to be considered significant. The writers say: “We have 
shown that Spanish language instruction results in different outcomes 
when different methods are used. Our experiment has shown that, if 
facility in reading Spanish and a wide acquaintance with Spanish words 
is [sic] desired, our usual methods of teaching Spanish are not the best.” 

E. B. Pattee, “Available Tests in Modern Foreign Languages.” The 
writer describes the various tests available in the field and appends a 
useful bibliography. 

XIV, 4, January.—L. Lindquist, “A General Language Course as a 
Prerequisite to Foreign-Language Study.” The writer of this article 
evidently regards the “General Language Course,” otherwise known as 
the “Exploratory-Tryout Course,” as an important remedy for the ills 
from which modern-language teaching is said to be suffering, or at least 
as an effective agency whereby the subject may “regain its former pres- 
tige” and “be a hall mark of superiority.” The course outlined, which is 
the one now being given in the eighth grade of the Detroit public schools, 
consists of 175 lessons and runs through the year. It is divided into six 
parts, as follows: I. Introduction. The origin and nature of language. 
The art of writing. 25 lessons. II. Geography, early English history, 
early English language, the Indo-European language group. 25 lessons. 
III. Easy lessons in French, German, and Spanish. 35 lessons. IV. Latin 
and English. 50 lessons. V. Greek in English. 10 lessons. VI. “Diction- 
ary Study and Derivatives.” 30 lessons. “To sum up, the General Lan- 
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guage Course serves to eliminate the linguistically unfit, thus diminishing 
failures, and commends itself, therefore, as a measure of economy of 
time and money. It is a unit in itself, and whether the pupil actually 
undertakes the study of a foreign language or not the course will be 
beneficial because it helps to improve the pupil’s English; it enriches his 
vocabulary, it correlates with all English work as well as with history; 
it is rich in by-products; it is both practical and cultural. While it does 
not pretend to teach any language, it teaches about language and it opens 
up an inexhaustible source of valuable linguistic material which in many 
cases will prove as worth while as a mere smattering of a foreign lan- 
guage, which seems to be all that many of our foreign-language pupils 
have today. With a select group continuing a foreign language for three 
years after getting a general language background, we should soon have 
reason to be better satisfied with the products of our labors.” The type 
of course described has made rapid progress in favor with curriculum- 
makers during the past few years. In theory, at least, it has merits; 
perhaps sufficient to justify its inclusion in the crowded and controversial 
curriculum of the junior high school. It is not, however, a universal 
panacea of demonstrated effectiveness and it may perhaps be worth while 
to examine critically certain of its claims. The writer of the article under 
review gives the purpose of the course as threefold: “first, it is a prog- 
nosis of language ability; second, it is a laboratory course in the basic 
principles of language; third, it is a try-out in several foreign languages 
presented in their relations to English.” The only objective studies of 
the prognosis and guidance value of the general language course with 
which the reviewer is acquainted are those of Kaulfers (see, for example, 
California Quarterly of Secondary Education, June, 1929). His conclu- 
sions are as follows: “(1) the general language course, while selective 
rather than popularizing in its influence upon foreign-language enrol- 
ments, does not necessarily of itself assure the elimination of the poorest 
pupils, nor the selection of the best; (2) its efficiency in reducing the 
percentage of language failures is negligible; and (3) its value in guiding © 
students with respect to their choice of particular languages for special 
study is nil.” We are not, of course, to accept these findings as a definite 
proof of the uselessness of the course. However, they are based upon 
actual results objectively weighed and studied. It is well to consider also 
that the general language course must be taught by a teacher who obvi- 
ously cannot be equally well equipped in each of four languages, or equally 
devoted to all. It is probably beyond her power to present the claims of 
each impartially, and the reviewer has some personal knowledge of the 
quaint results of her attempts to pronounce an unfamiliar tongue. It seems 
probable that certain intrinsic values inhere in that part of the course 
which deals with language in general and that these may be sufficient to 
justify it. 

W. V. Kaulfers, “Why Prognose in the Foreign Languages?” The 
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contemporary tendency toward prognosis is based upon two assumptions: 
(1) that foreign languages are too difficult for the mediocre student, 
and (2) that success in them depends upon a thing called “linguistic 
aptitude.” Four methods of prediction have come into use: (1) the stu- 
dent’s proficiency in English is used as a basis for estimating his probable 
success in a foreign language; (2) the exploratory course; (3) the stu- 
dent’s mental ability as determined by the intelligence quotient; (4) stand- 
ardized tests of linguistic aptitude. The writer believes both of the 
assumptions mentioned above to be invalid. Such studies as exist tend to 
show that there is no such thing as a special language talent, that the 
student who does well in language does well in other subjects. Also, 
“there is no scientific evidence to prove that any foreign tongue is so 
inherently difficult as to necessitate more intelligence than the average 
pupil possesses. The fact that the personnel of foreign-language classes 
is noticeably select, and that a high level of mentality may be required 
at present, merely demonstrates that the courses as now offered are not 
adequately adjusted to the capacities, interests, and abilities of the vast 
majority of junior and senior high school students. All the evidence of 
recent studies tends specifically to show that current foreign-language 
work is standardized upon too high a level of intelligence.” The writer 
goes on to say that, even if we were to grant the existence of a special 
language talent and the intrinsic difficulty of language study, “the validity 
of prognosis still remains questionable in view of the inadequacy of the 
means by which prediction can be accomplished.” His main conclusion is 
that “the only solution lies in a reorganization of foreign-language courses 
to equalize the difficulty of learning activities from year to year, in teach- 
ing subject-matter functionally and concretely instead of abstractly and 
descriptively, in appealing to the actual life interests of the students... . 
and in replacing with scientific concepts the outworn pseudo-psychological 
notions which continue to constitute the working hypothesis of contem- 
porary foreign-language teaching.” 

Modern Language Forum, XV, 1, January.—E. A. Peers, “On Get- 
ting Together.” The writer makes a plea for co-operation among teach- 
ers of the several modern languages. “I believe we cannot have too much 
of it. In an age of specialization, we are painfully apt to grow narrow 
if we plough our lonely furrow without even glancing at the fields of 
others... .. Co-operation makes friendships and scatters enmities—or 
perhaps it would be truer to say that it makes the enmities look undis- 
tinguished little things by the side of the friendships. It provides one with 
all kinds of opportunities of giving and getting help. It throws all kinds 
of side lights on one’s own special subject. And, most of all, it creates 
possibilities which cannot exist when it is not there. .... What is true 
about co-operation between teachers of different languages is no less true 
in relation to teachers of the same language. Further, it is even more of 
a duty, and can hardly be too much insisted upon. Fortunately it is not 
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neglected, at any rate in America. Your linguistic associations are strong, 
healthy, and doing work which other countries may envy. But could we 
teachers do more in the direction of getting together in our British-Ameri- 
can relations? That is one of the questions which I have come to America 
to ask, and probably to answer.” 

H. Benjamin, “Some Initial Difficulties in Work of Inexperienced 
Teachers of Modern Languages.” This study is based upon a summary 
of criticisms of some fifty practice teachers in French, German, and 
Spanish. The weaknesses observed are divided into four classes: (1) 
Errors in matters of routine management. (2) Poor discipline. (3) Un- 
skilful presentation. (4) Incomplete mastery of the subject. In class one 
the same difficulties in handling routine matters, due to lack of experience, 
were observed in teachers of modern languages as in teachers of other 
subjects. Class two shows fewer disciplinary troubles than were met with 
among teachers of other subjects. It is not clear what part the subject 
itself played in this circumstance. Difficulties connected with methods of 
presentation were divided into two classes: (a) those occurring in the 
development of principles or in the explanation of concepts already pre- 
sented, and (b) those occurring in drill procedures. “Many errors in 
explanation and development seem to come from a lack of diagnosis. The 
teacher does not know how well the class and particular members of the 
class have learned a unit of work, and so he over-explains or under- 
explains—commonly the latter... . . As might be expected, many errors 
were noted in the conduct of drill. The inexperienced teacher of modern 
languages has a more difficult task here than have certain of his asso- 
ciates in other subjects. He fails first of all, perhaps, in selecting drill 
exercises. Because he has not tested the class carefully enough to find 
what kind and amount of practice is necessary, he does not meet the drill 
needs of his pupils. He often fails, moreover, to set up a definite goal 
for his drill. In respect to mastery of his subject, the inexperienced 
teacher of modern languages is at a disadvantage when compared with 
his associates in other fields. .... This condition is not chargeable to any 
defect in training; it is rather merely a result of the greater difficulty of 
acquiring the tools of this particular trade. The inexperienced language 
teacher meets his outstanding problem at this point. Under our present 
system in the United States, he must make a special effort, after he enters 
upon teaching, to repair the deficiencies in his subject-matter preparation. 
The instructional load and compensation of young teachers of modern 
languages should be adjusted to meet this condition.” 
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[Department conducted by Proressor C. E. Antpa, Associate Editor] 


JUAN RUIZ DE ALARCON 


To the Boletin de la Real Academia de la Historia (Madrid) for 
December, 1929, Miss Dorothy Schons contributes ninety pages of “Apun- 
tes y Documentos Nuevos para la Biografia de Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y 
Mendoza.” This valuable biographical material has been drawn princi- 
pally from fourteen documents discovered by Miss Schons in the Archivo 
de Indias at Seville. With a bibliography, they are chronologically pub- 
lished in their essentials as an appendix to her careful study—a work 
already accepted as a doctoral thesis at the University of Chicago. They 
are particularly illuminating in regard to the life and activities of the 
dramatist’s brother, Pedro Ruiz de Alarcén, chaplain and rector of the 
Colegio de San Juan de Letran in Mexico City. The arduous task of 
continuing toward Alarcén’s complete biography may be furthered con- 
siderably by following some of the guide lines suggested by this inter- 
esting new information. Documents I and VII deal immediately with 
Juan himself. 

The first, an Informacién del Bachiller Juan Ruiz de Alarcén y Men- 
doza, presented at Seville, April 12, 1608, upon Alarcén’s renewed appli- 
cation for permission to return to Mexico (granted on May 13 for himself 
and one servant), substantiates in general a similar document of the 
previous year, May 25, 1607, when the licencia sought was not utilized 
because of the fleet’s suspended sailing. Alarcén now declares: 


“ 
. 


.. soy natural de Mexico, y tengo alla mi cassa, madre y hermanos; y 
bine de alla aora ocho afios a estudiar a Salamanca, y por aver acauado 
mis estudios y no estar cassado ni ser de los proybidos, puedo bolber.” 


Three witnesses confirm this declaration. 

The meagerness of data on Alarcén’s life at Salamanca especially 
enhances the suggestive value of the testimony of the licenciado, Tomas 
de Balverde, who like another witness, Fernando de Castro Espinossa, 
had often heard Alarcén tell his relatives and many other natives of the 
city of Mexico that his mother, brothers (hermanos), and kinsmen were 
still there. This Tomas de Balverde knows Alarcén to be 


“mogo soltero y no cassado, y saue que el dicho bachiller Juan Ruiz vino 
a Espafia para estudiar en Salamanca donde a estudiado todo este tiempo, 
y en la dicha ciudad se gradué de bachiller y tiene acauados ya sus estu- 
dios, porque este testigo le traté y comunicé en la dicha ciudad de Sala- 
manca y estudiaron ambos en la dicha ciudad y fueron compafieros y 
bibieron juntos; e sabe que de presente es abogado en la Real Audiencia 
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desta ciudad y que se quiere boluer a la dicha ciudad de Mexico, el qual 
es persona libre para poder passar y no es de los comprehendidos para no 
poder passar a las Yndias; y que este testigo saue que es hombre principal, 
porque como tal le a bisto tratarsse con su casa y criados muy honrrada- 
mente; y que esto es la verdad por el juramento que hico, y declaré ser 
de mas de treynta ajios y lo firmé.” 

The Sargento mayor de la Carrera de las Yndias, Lorenzo de la Pefia 
Escalante, swears that he knows Alarcén to be “creollo natural de la 
ciudad de Mexico de las Yndias” because eight years before he had sailed 
with him for Spain, from the port of San Juan de Ulua, in the nao capi- 
tana of General Juan Gutierrez de Garibay. 

In the informacién of 1607 Alarcén spoke of his home-ties in Mexico 
as “casa y padres.” Now, in 1608, they are his “casa, madre y hermanos.” 
He no longer mentions his father, who probably had died in the interim. 
Mexican witnesses in 1613 declare they did not know him. 

The post of abogado in the Real Audiencia at Seville, which Alarcén 
filled until June, 1608, was apparently not secured until 1607, the date 
given by Alarcon himself in Document VII (see infra). This would 
seem to disprove Fernandez-Guerra’s assumption that he was already 
enjoying this office in 1606. 

Detailed information as to Alarcén’s life immediately upon his arrival 
in Mexico (August, 1608), is still lacking. We may assume that he estab- 
lished himself with his mother, with whom one of the brothers mentioned 
in Document I may also have been living. His brother Pedro was in 
Tenango. We know that Juan received the degree of Licentiate in Laws 
from the University of Mexico at the beginning of 1609; that in March 
he was excused, because of poverty, from the usual pompa for the Doc- 
torate; that during the year he was a competitor for professorial chairs 
of both /nstituta and Decreto, but failed to attain either; that he did not 
compete for the only vacante in 1610; that in the oposiciones of 1613, he 
was again a competitor, and again unsuccessful. But what had he been 
doing in this interim? 

In Miss Schons’s Document VII, Memorial de mis servicios, el setior 
don Juan Ruiz de Alarcén, Relator del Consejo, dated March 2 and 
April 16, 1635, Alarcén himself tells us something of his activities during 
the years 1611 and 1612: 

“El licenciado don Juan Rruiz de Alarcon — Pide una placa de asiento 
de una de las Audiencias de las Indias. 

“Es graduado de bachiller en Canones por la Unibersidad de Sala- 
manca desde el afio de 600, y en Leyes por la dicha Unibersidad desde el 
de 602. 

“El de 607, fue rreciuido por abogado en la Audiencia de Seuilla y le 

*uss6 el tiempo que alli asistid. 

“El de 609, se gradué de licenciado en Leyes por la Unibersidad de 

Mexico y alli se opusso a las catedras de Instituta, Decreto y Codigo en 
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sus bacantes con otros doctores licenciados y bachilleres, y sus oposiciones 
fueron admitidas y se le sefialaron puntos y leyé, cumpliendo con los 
rrequisitos de opositor conforme a estatutos, y en la de Decreto fué admi- 
tido a botos y tubo nuebe de los que botaron en la oposicion de la dicha 
catedra [sic]. 

“El de 611, don Garci Lopez del Espinar, Corregidor de Mexico, nom- 
bré en su lugar al suplicante y le did comision para que pudiese conocer 
de todas las causas que se ofreciesen contra qualesquier personas que 
tubiesen trato de hazer y bender pulque y contra los duefios de las casas 
donde se bendiese, asi de officio como a pedimiento de parte o por denun- 
ciacion o querella, visitando y prendiendo, secrestando [sic] los bienes 
de los culpados, fulminando las causas asta la conclusion, y para pronun- 
ciar sentencia las llebase ante el dicho Corregidor para que anbos las 
sentenciasen, y pronunciadas sentencias el suplicante las Ilebase a devida 
execucion, y por su ocupacion ubiese 400 escudos del arrendatario de la 
inposicion del medio rreal en cada quartillo de bino para el desague que 
los auia ofrecido y de mas dello la mitad de lo que pertenesciese al juez. 

“Este afio, haciendo aussencia el dicho Corregidor con el sefior Mar- 
ques don Luis de Velasco que benia a Espajia, le rratificéd la dicha comision 
y se la dié de nuebo para que durante la dicha su ausencia pudiese sen- 
tenciar por si solo todas las causas que ubiese hechas e hiciese en el dicho 
tiempo (y en la residencia fué dado por buen juez). 

“El de 612, le did el dicho Corregidor la mesma comision para averi- 
guar y sentenciar con él. 

“El mismo afio, siendo abogado de la Audiencia de Mexico, la dicha 
Audiencia le nombré por juez pesquisidor contra Ginez Alonso, escriuano 
publico de la nueua ciudad de la Vera Cruz, por auer muerto de pufieladas 
a dofia Isabel Cubiri su muger, y contra los demas culpados, a pedimiento 
de Diego Cubiri su padre de la susodicha, con facultad de que oydas las 
partes determinase conforme a derecho y justicia, otorgando las apela- 
ciones para donde con derecho debiese. La qual acepté. El doctor Salzedo 
de Cuerva. [Rubrica, with the following written in a different hand.] 

“Y hecha y sentenciada la dicha causa, la entregé en la dicha Au- 
diencia. 

“(Es hijo ligitimo de Pedro Rruiz de Alarcon y dofia Leonor de 
Mendoza, que fueron mineros de las de Tasco, y nieto de Hernando 
Hernandez de Cacalla y dofia Maria de Mendoga, hijosdalgo notorios y 
de los primeros pobladores de la Nueva Espaiia, a donde ha mas de setenta 
afios que pasaron, y fueron a las dichas minas de que a resultado tanto 
aumento a la Rreal Hacienda sin que hasta agora ayan sido rremunerados 
ellos ni sus decendientes.) [Rubrica.] ...” 

This memorial clarifies a point disputed by Fernandez-Guerra and 
Nicolas Rangel. After examining the Actas de Cabildo de México and 
finding that the title of teniente de corregidor did not exist in Alarcén’s 
time, but that it was the alcalde ordinario that was always named as taking 
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the corregidor’s place, Rangel (“Noticias biogrdficas ...,” in Boletin de 
la Biblioteca Nacional de México, December, 1915, p. 61) denies the 
validity of a 1625 document used by Fernandez-Guerra (D. Juan Ruiz de 
Alarcén y Mendoza, pp. 522-23) as basic evidence that Alarcén was a 
teniente de corregidor in Mexico, and furthermore expresses a belief that 
the official who copied this document either made a mistake or wilfully 
altered the facts for the purpose of winning royal sympathy for Alarcon. 
In Miss Schons’s very trustworthy detailed document, Alarcén does not 
actually call himself teniente, but he does say that the corregidor of 
Mexico, the very Garci Lopez del Espinar mentioned by Rangel, ap- 
pointed him en su lugar. It has been impossible to determine whether or 
not Alarcén ever enjoyed this title, but, in part at least, he certainly 
performed a teniente’s duties. The mayors (corregidores) of Mexico had 
for some time been accustomed to appoint the alcalde ordinario to pre- 
side over the cabildo, or council, during their absence, but such an appoint- 
ment was made only in case the absence was expected to be short. If the 
corregidor was to be away several months, he named a teniente, and this 
teniente was never the alcalde ordinario, for the latter, restricted to the 
ordinary duties of asistencia in the cabildo, could perform none of the 
corregidor’s judicial functions, which included both civil and criminal 
cases. Only three times between 1584 and 1606 had the cabildo been 
presided over by a teniente, for corregidor Garci Lopez was very regular 
in his attendance. This explains why Alarc6én’s name is not to be found 
on the cabildo’s books. Nevertheless, there can be no doubt that he aided 
Garci Lépez in his judicial tasks. Document VII shows that not only did 
Alarcon perform the duties of a genuine prohibition agent [thus stimulat- 
ing, perhaps, that instinct for reform which later was to be translated 
into great exemplary comedias], but that in addition to investigating 
cases of legal violation, bringing suit against pulque-selling houses, and 
confiscating the goods of the guilty, he also joined the corregidor in sen- 
tencing offenders, and saw that the sentence imposed was duly carried out. 
Since it was customary for a corregidor to exercise his right of appointing 
a teniente to aid him, especially if he himself were not a letrado, or if 
affairs exceeded his capacity for handling them alone, it is not surprising 
that the copyist of the Fernandez-Guerra document should have called 
Alarcén “Teniente de Corregidor,” for surely he performed such an 
official’s duties. A reading of the above-quoted memorial proves that the 
corregidor appointed Alarcén not merely as a deputy during his absence, 
but particularly for joint service while he himself was still in Mexico City 
and officially on duty. The only time that Alarcén was left alone to 
discharge official business was when, as per the memorial, the corregidor 
accompanied the departing viceroy, Don Luis de Velasco, to Vera Cruz, 
in 1611. On May 9, the senior alcalde was appointed to take the corregi- 
dor’s place in the cabildo, and at this same time Alarcén’s commission was 
ratified and renewed, that he might judge por si sélo any cases pending 
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or that might arise. The corregidor left on May 12, and was absent from 
the cabildo from the thirteenth to the twenty-fifth. 

Fernandez-Guerra [p. 134] has incorrectly supposed that it was the 
work of draining the Mexican lagoon that occupied Alarcén during the 
obscure years 1611 and 1612. That it was rather the attempt to prohibit 
the sale of pulque [the fermented juice of the maguey, or century plant] 
seems not to have been even suspected by Alarconian biographers before 
Miss Schons. For some time, but without much success, efforts had been 
made to check and even to eradicate the drunkenness of the Indians [a 
native vice that has continued to be one of the great national curses of 
Mexico]. Various laws were passed and the sale of pulque absolutely 
forbidden. But even with severe penalties, enforcement had been impos- 
sible. Officials, too, had sometimes abused their authority, had been ex- 
cessively rigorous! On January 11, 1612, the viceroy issued an ordinance 
reducing the penalty for selling pulque to fifty lashes, and restraining 
agents from entering houses to search for it, sin conocer de ello, on pain 
of a fine of five tantos and suspension from office for one year. Tequi- 
latos (“mandon o merino, o el que tiene cargo de repartir el tributo o el 
tequio — cosa que tiene o da trabajo —a los macenales —los que merecen 
mercedes’) who failed to bring offending Indians of their district to 
the prison for punishment, either as vendors or as intoxicated consumers, 
were to be suspended from office and exposed for one hour a la verguenza 
a la Horca o Picota. Such was the general nature of the cases prosecuted 
by Alarcon and judged by him jointly with the corregidor. 

It was obviously because of his distinguished services in this field that 
in 1612, when he was already abogado de la Audiencia de Mexico, this 
body appointed him juez pesquisidor in the Zubiri case. The dissatisfied 
father of the murdered Dojfia Isabel (see memorial) had demanded an 
appeal, and it was Alarcén’s duty to hear and pass judgment on the case 
and then to turn it over to the Audiencia for the vista y revista requisite 
for an appeal to the Consejo de Indias. Alarcén’s appointment as juez 
pesquisidor may be interpreted as an indication both of the importance 
of this case and, as well, of the high esteem in which his judicial talent 
must have been held. 

On February 8, 1613, Juan and his brother Pedro began to establish 
proof that neither their parents nor their grandparents had ever been 
compensated for their services to the Crown in the mines of Tasco. The 
brothers undertook to present a report of these family services before the 
Real Audiencia, hoping thereby to further the pretensiones of Pedro, and 
at the same time those of Juan. Pedro’s petition for permission to make 
a report for the purpose of asking the king and the Real Consejo de las 
Indias for a canonship or other ecclesiastical dignity in New Spain was 
read on February 21, when Pedro, who was in Tenango, also signed a 
power of attorney allowing Juan, an advocate in the Audiencia, to act in 
his behalf and bring the matter to a proper conclusion. Witnesses to es- 
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tablish Pedro’s merits were presented by Juan on March 15 and 16, and 
the informacién de oficio was made on May 10. It was precisely at this 
time, May 9, 10, and 12, that Alarcén was competing in oposiciones for 
the chair of /nstituta, and that he asked to be granted two free hours in 
the morning and two in the afternoon to attend to his business. This 
business must certainly have included the affairs of his brother, as well 
as his own work in the Audiencia. The unsuccessful result of his opo- 
sicién is well known. There can be no doubt of his sincerity in seeking 
this professorship. He really wanted to obtain it, and therefore raised 
a cry of fraud at the incompetence of his successful opponent. Rangel 
believes that it was this failure that caused Alarcén to decide to return 
to Spain, but Miss Schons justly feels that he could likewise have been 
persuaded to do so by the fact that his friend, the corregidor, was soon 
to vacate his post and also go back. She believes, besides, that Alarcén 
was already planning to go anyway, at the beginning of the coming year. 
Further inducements must have been readily found in the threefold desire 
to effect the king’s nomination of his brother, to attend to other business 
for the latter, and to pretend at Court on his own account. Documents 
published by Pérez Pastor (Bibliografia madrilefia, III, p. 465) are 
thought by Miss Schons to refer to this arrangement between Juan and 
Pedro. The former, who was still in Mexico on May 20, is believed by 
Rangel to have left for Spain the last of this month. 

Juan’s career as a pretendiente was destined to be long. We find him 
in Madrid in 1615, probably seeking office for himself as well as for his 
brother, who in 1613 had given him power of attorney to 


“represente ante el Rey nuestro sefior y su Real Consejo de Indias los 
seruicios y meritos que tengo, pida retribucion dellos y que se me haga 
merced.” 


Whether or not Juan actually aided Pedro in his suit, we know that the 
latter attained his desire in 1617, and that Juan himself did not. Juan’s 
political advancement was hindered both by his physical defects and by 
his being criollo. A hunchback could not attain position even in one of 
the minor Audiencias de Indias (Santo Domingo, Guatemala, Santiago 
de Chile, etc.). And one must remember that Crown officials were almost 
always Spaniards born in Spain. If Pedro succeeded, it was because he 
was a clérigo, the only career outside of the University in which Creoles 
could distinguish themselves in the New World of the colonial epoch. 
Juan could easily have obtained a prebend, but this was not what he 
wanted. Thanks to Pérez Pastor, we know that Juan acted as business 
agent for Pedro as late as 1615, and apparently continued to aid him 
until 1619, when this arrangement was probably terminated. There are 
no data as to the relations of the brothers after this date, for Pedro does 
not figure even in Juan’s will. 

Brief allusions have already been made to Pedro Ruiz de Alarcén by 
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Fray Baltasar de Medina, Joseph Antonio Ximénez y Frias, Juan José de 
Eguiara y Eguren, etc., but no one has hitherto been really concerned 
about him. Yet Juan’s life can scarcely be written without taking more 
account of this brother. Miss Schons is inclined to believe that Pedro was 
the oldest son of the family, that he bore his father’s name, and must 
have been born about 1575. Rangel has shown that he was born in the 
mining district of Tasco, was matriculated in the University of Mexico 
October 3, 1595, and received his Bachelor’s degree por suficiencia on 
January 25, 1595. We then lose sight of him. He studied canonical law 
for three years, but the manuscript Crénica of the University of Mexico 
does not mention him at all. A 1613 informacién (Document II) states 
that he left without finishing his studies because of obligations to fulfill 
his oficio. He had received his Orders December 22, 1601, and on 
March 1, 1602, was appointed cura vicario of Tecticpac, probably the 
town of this name near Tasco. On December 6, 1603, he appeared before 
the archbishop to seek the fulfilment of a royal decree naming him bene- 
ficiado of Tenango and of the towns of Azala and Ahuistaca, and six days 
later he took possession of this benefice. By the terms of the decree ap- 
pointing him, he was to learn within one year the language that “mas 
bulgarmente usasen los naturales,” or lose his position. He was to re- 
ceive from the Real Hacienda 150 “pesos de oro de minas ... por via de 
encomienda y no en titulo perpetuo.” For nine years he occupied the 
vicarship of this district, which gave him the right to prosecute offenses 
pertaining to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and during this time, 1603-1613, 
also acted as the local Comisario Predicador de las bulas de la Santa 
Cruzada. These, then, were his occupations during Juan’s five-year so- 
journ in Mexico, during which time he also was studying for a degree 
of Licenciate in Theology, granted him by the University of Mexico 
May 24, 1610 (Document II). This same year his title of vicar was again 
renewed, and he was permitted to say two masses in twelve distinct parts 
of his beneficio. The extension of his office and the resultant filling of his 
pockets did not, however, keep the ambitious Pedro from seeking to 
improve his position. 

The measures taken by him in 1613 to secure, with Juan’s aid, some 
higher ecclesiastical dignity seem to have borne him no fruit until Sep- 
tember 2, 1617, when he was appointed chaplain of the Colegio de San 
Juan de Letran (Document IX), an asylum and school for Indian and 
mestizo orphans that in 1548 had been incorporated into the Patronato 
Real. Documents of 1614 and 1615 show Pedro still in the process of 
pushing his case. There were two endowed chaplaincies in the already 
rather impoverished Colegio de San Juan de Letran, and it was these 
that Felipe III bestowed on Pedro. Later, he also became rector, with the 
duty of teaching the children reading, writing, and Doctrine, and also 
of accompanying them when they went to funerals to sing the responses. 
With both the capellania and the rectoria, Pedro enjoyed an abundant but 
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fluctuating income of sometimes as much as a thousand pesos a year 
(Document XIII), more, of course, than he received in Tenango. But he 
was still not satisfied and repeatedly sought to better himself. He failed, 
however, to do so. In the heated rivalry between the viceroys and the 
archbishops of the epoch, Pedro naturally sided with the Church. In 1624, 
he complains to the Consejo of the Marqués de Gelve’s treatment of the 
Colegio, and in 1636 is cited by one of the witnesses against another 
viceroy, the Marqués de Cerralvo, who in 1633 had recommended Pedro 
for a better post. 

In 1656, the viceroy Duque de Alburquerque, seeing that Pedro was 
now very old and could no longer attend to his duties, appointed some one 
to assist him in the masses and funeral services (Documents XI-XIV). 
Pedro protested and declared that three thousand pesos back salary were 
due him. When the Duque paid him only three hundred, he angrily 
complained to the king that the viceroy had deprived him of his office 
(Documents VIII, IX). The king investigated, and granted Pedro a 
life pension of three hundred pesos, his salary as rector (Documents IX, 
XV). The Duque’s letter paints a sad picture of Pedro’s life seventeen 
years after his great brother’s death. He was over eighty years of age 
and also blind, went through the streets guided by one of the children 
“cayéndose y sin ver ni conocer.” Doctors had pronounced him absolutely 
incapable of performing his office, and the archbishop had forbidden his 
saying mass “por su ceguez y caduques” (Documents XII, XIII). 

In the Carta del Duque de Alburquerque a su Magestad, August 31, 
1657 (Document XII), Pedro is accused of being 


“hombre de nouenta afios, y toda su bida belicosso, ynquieto, ardiente 
murmurador, y testigo falsso, y acussador de todo lo que ha querido.” 


It must be confessed that he did complain often of the treatment that the 
viceroys accorded him. Alburquerque’s statements, however, should not 
be taken too literally. His correspondence with the Consejo reveals quar- 
rels with everyone, and demonstrates that he was more concerned for his 
personal authority than for the good of his virreinato. Other documents 
concede Pedro a better character. The Marqués de Cerralbo says he was 
a man “docto y de buen ejemplo” (Document VI), and others declare 
him to be “buen xpiano de buena vida, fama y costumbres ...,” to have 
always acted with “rectitud, cristiandad y buen ejemplo.” 

Pedro’s 1613 informacién, instead of clarifying existing difficulties, 
enshrouds the family genealogy in still deeper confusion. According to 
the marriage certificate of Juan and Pedro’s parents, the maternal grand- 
father was Hernando de Mendoza. According to our informacién, made 
forty-one years later, he was Hernando Hernandez de Cazalla (or Ca- 
salla). Miss Schons believes these two to be unquestionably one and the 
same person. The baptismal name is the same, and there was at this time, 
even in the same family, great diversity in the use of apellidos. In view 
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of the customary freedom of employment, surely one of these names was 
that of Hernando’s father, and the other that of his mother. It seems 
quite probable that the brothers may have felt it more advantageous to 
let the burden of their pretension fall on a “Hernandez de Cazalla” rather 
than on a “Mendoza,” a name everywhere so well known to be that of 
numerous recipients of offices, monies, and encomiendas. The sine qua 
non of their claim, and the point especially emphasized in this informacién, 
was precisely the fact that their family had not received any remuneration 
or compensation for their services to the Crown as pioneer miners. 

Research has failed to reveal the identity either of Hernando Her- 
nandez de Cazalla or of Maria de Mendoza, who, according to the cross- 
examinations embodied in our 1613 document (cf. Document VII, supra), 
were among the first discoverers and settlers in the Tasco mines. One 
witness swore that he had known the parents and grandparents of Pedro, 
and said that “en las minas de Tasco y en esta ciudad [Mexico] siempre 
procedieron como personas onrradas.” The grandparents he “conocié y 
traté mucho tiempo,” and had heard it said that they had been among the 
settlers in the mines, but did not know their origin. Another witness, about 
sixty years old, had known Hernando in the mines, and said that he used 
to declare that he had been the first to discover them. Another ancient 
miner of Tasco was acquainted with Maria de Mendoza, and said it was 
well known that her husband had been one of the first settlers there (Doc- 
ument IT). 

As yet, Miss Schons’s documents afford our only proof that Alarcén’s 
grandparents were “discoverers and settlers” in the mines. A 1581 ac- 
count (Relacién) of the Tasco mines makes no mention of them. If 
Hernando’s services were never rewarded, or even if he had accompanied 
some conquistador like Dias de Aux, it would have been very easy indeed 
for him to be forgotten years later. The mining district of Tasco was 
very extensive and included ten towns, the most important of which were 
Tasco and Tenango, part of the royal encomienda. Towns of less impor- 
tance were entrusted (encomendados) to private individuals. It seems 
probable that Tasco may have been discovered by a group of people, and 
not by a single person, and that it may have been turned over to the 
king because it was an important district center. This hypothesis appears 
to be corroborated by the above-mentioned Relacién, which says that the 
Tasco mines were discovered in 1534 “por yndustria de los mismos des- 
cubridores y por noticia que dellas tuvieron.” 

The brothers and relatives of Juan and Pedro still remain unidenti- 
fied. Their father, Pedro Ruiz de Alarcén, was, very naturally, unknown 
to the majority of the 1613 witnesses, for, according to the Leyes de 
Indias, miners were not to absent themselves much from their mines. The 
bachiller Gaspar Calderén did know him, however, and related that he 
once saw him arrested for debt. Instead of being taken to prison for in- 
terrogation, he had been conducted to a private dwelling, a consideration 
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accorded him, the witness says, because he was an hidalgo. This may 
have been so, but the fact is that the government regularly protected 
miners and azogueros. It was just at the epoch of Juan’s birth that the 
mines had begun to fail, so that it need not surprise us that his father 
was in debt. 

In Pedro’s informacién de oficio, Hernan Gémez Rubio is said to have 
declared that the father of our brothers was a descendant of the house 
of “el setior de Alarcén” and a caballero. Gémez knew this because he 
came from the same district. Miss Schons believes that Pedro was, then 
— if this testimony is to be trusted—not a descendant either of the “Ruizes 
de Alarcén, setiores de Atalayuelas,” or of the “Ruizes de Alarcén, setiores 
de Buenache,” but of those “Alarcones” described by Fernandez-Guerra 
[p. 3] as 


“marqueses de la Valsiciliana, sefiores de Valera de Arriba, ilustrada por 
el célebre Marqués Hernando, denominado antonomasticamente el Sr. 
Alarcén, vencedor en Lombardia y guardador del prisionero Rey de 
Francia.” 

The mother, Dofia Leonor de Mendoza, was known to seven of the 
ten 1613 witnesses, and was regarded as a woman “noble y principal.” 
During Pedro’s youth she had lived in Tasco, but, to educate her children, 
must have moved to or stayed in Mexico City long before 1608. She was 
probably not living in 1613. The cross-examination of this date says that 
she and her husband “fueron cristianos viejos.” It should be noted that 
the brothers based their claim not on the paternal, but on the maternal 
line. Little is said of their father’s family precisely because it was not 
among the first settlers of New Spain. At a time when the deeds of 
conquistadores y pobladores de las Indias were still remunerated and their 
descendants believed they had a right to all sorts of dignities, it is only 
natural that the brothers should have taken advantage of circumstances 
especially favorable to descendants of the original miners. 

A detailed study of the documents and literary works that bear Juan’s 
name shows that the much discussed and satirized “don” employed by him 
after his return to Spain apparently had its genesis in the 1613 informa- 
cién. No clearly dated instance of its use has been found before Novem- 
ber 6, 1615, when “don Juan Ruiz de Alarcén” signed a carta de pago 
later discovered by Pérez Pastor. From this date on he used it more or 
less regularly, and seemingly with some right. In the marriage certificate 
of his parents (1572), his paternal grandmother is called “dofia Maria de 
Valencia,” and his mother “dofia Leonor de Mendoza,” but his maternal 
grandmother simply “Maria de Mendoza.” The latter is accorded the title 
only once, and then in the comparatively late 1635 memorial. The father 
and grandfather are not mentioned with the “don” in any of the docu- 
ments, although the mother is always thus honored. What her right to it 
may have been remains unknown. Perhaps she based it on her descent 
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from pobladores, or even on the very name of Mendoza. At any rate, 
Juan’s claim to the “don” appears to have been founded on his mother’s 
use of it. It is not found in any of the Mexican documents before 1613. 
It is certain that Pedro employed it in 1624, but Miss Schons thinks that 
he had used it regularly since 1617, when his successful pretensién must 
have made him conscious of his right to endonarse. After 1624, all the 
documents, Spanish as well as Mexican, call him “don Pedro.” 

The apellido “Mendoza,” though usually employed by Juan in Spain, 
seems never to have been used by Pedro, and in the Mexican documents 
has been found only once even in connection with Juan—the power of 
attorney given Juan by Pedro when the former in 1613 was about to 
return to Spain, where he was so proud of his “Mendoza.” The well- 
known satirical allusions to the increment of Juan’s name are apparently 
well founded. In Mexico, he began by being merely “Juan Ruiz.” With 
time, he added “Alarcon,” although sometimes employing as signature 
simply “el licenciado Alarcén.” But as soon as he was back in Spain, he 
regularly added “Mendoza,” and crowned the extended whole with his 
imposing “don.” 

That so dwarfish a person should incongruously bear so pretentious a 
name was not, however, the only reason for his becoming the butt of 
ridicule. It must be remembered that he was a Creole, and that in Spain 
the New World was judged to be quite devoid of all intellectual culture 
and literary life. Although the mutual hatred of Creoles and Spaniards 
that was already beginning to appear in the colonies did not, of course, 
exist in the mother country, the malicious resentment of literary preten- 
tions in so monstrous an indiano may readily be appreciated. 

In Mexico, all the friends and acquaintances of Juan and Pedro seem 
to have occupied more or less important official positions. There is still 
no evidence of intimate relations between Juan and the various Spanish 
littérateurs who passed some time in Nueva Espafia (Mateo Aleman, 
Luis Belmonte Bermudez, etc.). Nor is it certain that he was friendly 
with indigenous writers, such as Antonio Saavedra Guzman, or that he 
knew the celebrated engineer, naturalist, and printer, Henrico Martinez. 
A paper recently read by Miss Schons in Cleveland, before the Spanish 
Literature Section of the Modern Language Association of America, 
promises admirable fulfilment of her own hope that future investigation 
will clarify Alarcén’s literary life in Mexico, and acquaint us with the 
réle that he played in the development of the Mexican theater. 








NEW BOOKS 


Spanish Review Grammar, by Raymonp L. GrisMer, of the University 
of California, and G. Netson Granam, of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. viit+256 pp. World Book Company, 1928. $1.20. 


The work is intended for students who have already completed a 
beginners’ book. It is divided into seventeen sections or chapters. At 
least one chapter is devoted to the treatment of each of the various parts 
of speech. Illustrative sentences are translated into English, and Spanish 
word lists contain English equivalents. Chapters xii, xiii, xiv, and xv treat 
of verbs. Chapter xvi contains one hundred common idioms. Chapter xvii 
consists of twenty-nine exercises. There are no exercises in the body of 
the book. Page 236 contains some suggestions to the student. There is an 
index of twenty pages, which is to some extent an English-Spanish 
vocabulary. 


Spanish Free Composition, by E. ALLison Peers, of the University of 
Liverpool. 116 pp. D. C. Heath & Company, 1928. $1.00. 


There is an introduction (5 pp.) treating of the importance of free 
composition and containing suggestions in regard to ways of developing 
it. The body of the book is divided into eight sections and an appendix. 
Section I (11 pp.) contains fifteen brief selections, in Spanish, with 
directions for reproducing them in varied ways. Section II, “Fables and 
Tales in Verse for Reproduction in Prose” (11 pp.). Section III (8 pp.) 
contains brief skeleton narratives in Spanish prose to be enlarged by the 
student. Section IV (4 pp.) consists of suggestions for working out the 
description of thirteen subjects, such as “El perro de mi casa” and “La 
Zapateria.” Section V, “Narrative and Description Based upon Pictures” 
(10 pp.). Most of the pictures are accompanied by Spanish word lists. 
Section VI, “Exact Reproduction of Simple Descriptive Prose” (13 pp.). 
Section VII, “Harder Reproduction: Adaptation and Imitation of Style” 
(10 pp.). Section VIII, “Essay-Writing” (2 pp.). There are forty sug- 
gested subjects. The final section of the book is entitled “Appendix on 
Letter-Writing” (12 pp.). 

Lectura y Conversacién para Principiantes, by Samuet A. Worsey, of 
the University of Wichita. xi+194 pp. (74 text, 60 notes and exer- 
cises, 12 appendix, 48 vocabulary). The Century Company, 1929. 
$1.25. 

The body of the book contains thirty-one prose selections. There is a 
great deal of variety in the material—stories, geographical and historical 
material, etc. The thirty-first selection is in dramatic form: “El idilio de 
Lolita en Nueva York” (20 pp.). The section of notes and exercises 
contains also groups of questions based upon the text. The appendix 
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contains thirty proverbs, six brief poetic selections, and four songs with 
music. There are nine illustrations, some of which are drawings by 
Jesusa Alfau de Solalinde. 


Rimas y Versos, edited by Lua Grratpa Apams, of the Brookline High 
School, Brookline, Massachusetts, and Ruta LaNnsinc, of Simmons 
College, Boston, Massachusetts. xx+154 pp. (95 text, 21 notes, 38 
vocabulary). The Century Company, 1929. $.96. 


There is an introduction (11 pp.) dealing with the history of Spanish 
verse. The “Rimas’—fifteen in number—are brief (2 and 4 lines), except 
the last one, “La Noche de Navidad,’ which contains thirty-one lines. 
There are forty “Coplas” of four lines each. The next section (8 pp.) 
contains seven “Romances.” The remainder of the selections are poems, 
arranged in chronological order, from the “Serranilla” of the Marqués 
de Santilla (1398-1458) to poems by living authors. 


Recuerdos de Nifiez y de Mocedad, by Micue, pe UNAmuNO, selected 
and edited by WriLtt1aAm ATKINSON, of the University of Durham. 
iv+88 pp. Longmans, Green & Company, 1929. $.70. 


The text covers fifty-one pages. Page 52 contains a select list of works 
by Sefior de Unamuno. There are eighteen titles in the list. There are 
ten pages of notes. The vocabulary covers twenty-six pages. 


“La Noche de Navidad” and “Callar en Vida y Perdonar en Muerte,” 
by FerNAN CABALLERO, edited by RonaLtp M. MacAnprew, of Robert 
Gordon’s College, Aberdeen. v+108 pp. Longmans, Green & Com- 
pany, 1929. $.70. 


The first story covers thirty-two pages. The second is thirty-seven 
pages in length. There are eleven pages of notes. There are thirty-six 
pages of vocabulary. The foreword contains a brief sketch of the life and 
works of Cecilia Bohl de Faber, better known under her pen name of 
Fernan Caballero. 


Elementos de Espafiol. An elementary Spanish grammar for schools and 
colleges, by JuLIAN Moreno-Laca.ie, A.M., Professor of the Span- 
ish Language and Literature, Rutgers University and New Jersey Col- 
lege for Women; founder and late Dean of the Middlebury Spanish 
School. Revised Edition. lx+466 pp. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Com- 
pany, 1930. 

Thirty-three pages of the introduction are devoted to pronunciation 
with exercises and drills. There are fifty lessons occupying 264 pages; six 
apéndices containing detailed expositions of numbers (with exercises), 
verbs, prepositions, personal pronouns, proper names, passages for reading 
(18 pp.). There are colored maps of Spain, South America, and Mexico. 
Each lesson has several types of exercises. This is a “Hispanic Series” 
book, under the general editorship of Professor J. D. Fitz-Gerald. 
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E] Capitan Veneno, by Don Pepro A. pe ALarcOn, edited by Marton E. 
Porrer. xi+228 pp. (112 text, 22 notes, 28 exercises, 66 vocabulary). 
Ginn & Company, 1929. $.84. 


There is a preface of one page in which the editor explains the plan 
and purpose of this edition. There is also an introduction (3 pp.) treating 
of Alarcon and his works. “The notes are intended to facilitate the 
work of translation, as well as to give at times the flavor of his wit.” The 
exercises are of various types—questions for conversation, drills, and 
translation exercises. There are ten drawings by way of illustration. 


La Familia de Alvareda, por FerNAN CABALLERO, edited by WILLIAM 
SAMUEL HENprIx, of Ohio State University, and Ernest HERMAN 
Hespett, of New York University. xx+271 pp. (152 text, 12 exer- 
cises, 24 notes, 83 vocabulary). Ginn & Company, 1928. $.96. 


There is an introduction by Professor Hespelt dealing with the life 
and works of the authoress. Pages xix and xx contain a bibliography. 
The exercises consist of groups of questions, drills of various kinds, and 
lists of idioms occurring in the text. There is a reproduction of a 
portrait of Fernan Caballero as frontispiece. The book also contains two 
drawings illustrating the story. 


“El Montaifiesillo” and “El Molinerillo,” por Don ANTONIO pE TRUEBA, 


edited by EtizasetH McGuire. iv+137 pp. Henry Holt & Company, 
1929. $.80. 


The first of these stories is divided into fourteen parts, each of which 
is followed by teaching material—a group of questions, a discussion of 
one or more grammatical topics, a translation exercise from English into 
Spanish. At the end of the story, on page 54, there are twenty-four sub- 
jects suggested for additional themes. The second story (27 pp.) contains 
ten chapters. There are two vocabularies, Spanish-English (42 pp.) and 
English-Spanish (10 pp.). 


El Trovador, por Antonio Garcia Gutiérrez, edited by H. H. 
VAUGHAN, of the University of California, and M. A. DeVirtis, of 
the University of Pittsburgh. xx+149 pp. (81 text, 10 exercises, 20 
notes, 37 vocabulary). D. C. Heath & Company, 1930. $.80. 


There is an introduction (12 pp.) containing a discussion of the fol- 
lowing subjects: I. Garcia Gutiérrez; II. El Trovador; III. Romanticism ; 
IV. Notes on Spanish Versification. The play itself is in five acts and in 
verse. The exercises contain questions in Spanish, sentences for trans- 
lation from English into Spanish, and lists of idioms and irregular verbs. 
Page 92 contains a list of the characters and the titles of the scenes of 
Verdi’s Jl Trovatore (libretto by Salvatore Cammarano). 
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Camino Adelante, comedia en dos actos y en prosa, por MANUEL LINARES 
Rivas; edited with Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary by Nizs 
FLaTEN, Professor of Romance Languages, St. Olaf College, and 
Arturo Torres-Rioseco, Associate Professor of Latin-American Lit- 
erature, University of California. xii+130 pp. (75 text, 16 notes, 36 
vocabulary). Macmillan Company, 1930. $1.25. 


There is a foreword by Professor Torres-Rioseco (6 pp.) which dis- 
cusses the dramatic work of Linares Rivas and his place in Spanish 
literature. 


Cosas de Espafia y de la América Espafiola, by ALBerT SHAPIRO, head of 
the Modern Language Department of Belmont (Massachusetts) Hill 
School, and F. J. Hurtey, George Washington High School, New 
York City. ix+211 pp. (99 text, 3 proverbios y dichos, 40 drill work 
and exercises, 66 vocabulary). Henry Holt & Company, 1930. 

The text contains thirty-three selections concerning Spanish history 
and civilization, as well as modern life. A page of bibliography offers 
suggestions for supplementary reading on the topics in the text. There 
are sixteen illustrations and a frontispiece, the latter depicting Alfonso 
XIII sitting at his office desk. 


Central America Readings in prose and poetry from Central American 
writers, selected and edited by Frepertck Starr, of the University 
of Chicago. “Hispanic Series.” Ixxii+435 pp. (289 reading, 11 bio- 
graphical notes, 26 list of proper names, 100 vocabulary). Many illus- 
trations. Benjamin H. Sanborn & Company, 1930. 

The introduction contains a valuable sketch of political and literary his- 
tory of Central America. The prose and verse selections number seventy- 
three, by thirty-four authors. National hymns of the republics are given. 


El Magico Prodigioso, de Don Pepro CALDERON DE LA Barca, edited by 
James Geppes, of Boston University. cxxiiit+249 pp. (128 text, 47 
notes, 45 vocabulary). Henry Holt & Company, 1929. $1.20. 

There is an introduction (115 pp.) by the editor, dealing with the life 
and works of Calderén and the sources of this play. The introduction also 
contains a brief bibliographical summary of editions of El Mdgico Pro- 
digioso and a discussion of Spanish versification. Pages 177 to 187, in- 
clusive, contain “variants in the present text from that of Krenkel.” 
(The edition is dedicated to the memory of Max Krenkel.) At the end 
of the book (pages 235 to 249, inc.) there is an index of names and titles 
in the introduction and notes. The frontispiece is a reproduction of a 
portrait of Calder6én. The play itself is in three acts and in verse. 


MicHaet S. DonLAN 


DorcHeEsTer HicH ScHoot ror Boys 
DorcHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 








REVIEWS 


Var6én de deseos, novela de Ricarpo Ledén, de la Real Academia Espafiola. 
Madrid, Editorial Hernando, 1929. 292 pages. 


In this book Ricardo Leén has again departed somewhat from the 
“novel” in its strict sense. It is a flexible term, of course, but few will 
be satisfied to apply it to a series of pen pictures, accompanied by the 
author’s reflections on their significance, with a minimum of story run- 
ning through them. This is not to assume that such a book may not be 
as brilliant as any novel and as interesting to a very considerable class of 
readers. Vardén de deseos has these merits. In form it is the soliloquy of 
a duke’s private secretary, reviewing the characters of the members of 
the ducal family and their entourage, picturing the hectic society in which 
they move, with much self-examination of the secretary himself, and—here 
is the motif of the story—the various effects on such a household of the 
introduction into it of an unworldly man. The scene is the palatial summer 
residence of the duke at a fashionable watering place on the Biscayan 
coast, near Santander. Here the very rich, of the sort that knows no other 
use of money, spend their substance in a dreary whirl of display. Leon 
has probably chosen his people and his scene in order to give himself every 
reason for swinging once more that medieval sword of his in a fresh 
attack on the twentieth century and all its works. 

Yet “even in a palace, life may be lived well.” But of that later; we 
shall first briefly summarize the effects, and then return to their cause. The 
duke, the “Varén de deseos” that is, reminds one, in personal appearance, 
of the Conde-Duque de Olivares in the portrait by Velazquez; his “deseos” 
are as earthy as possible. In these, his duchess, being a woman, goes him 
several better. They certainly make the money fly, and get in return 
nothing but anxieties and headaches. The sister of the duchess, who has 
been financing the family profligacy, becomes scared about her empty 
soul and deeds everything to God, or his accredited representatives. This 
leaves the duke, and particularly the duchess, as panic-stricken and penni- 
less as if they had been in the recent Wall Street disillusionment. Every- 
thing (i.e., plenty of money and nothing to sign for it) now depends on 
Gracia’s marriage to a frightfully rich English mylord. Gracia, the 
younger daughter, is the only one of the family with any gumption. She, 
like her aunt, gets religion, but from a vastly different motive, not of 
fear but of conviction, and becomes the bride of Christ instead of Sir 
Charles. One last hope of plunder remains to the ducal pair: a fortune 
which their elder daughter acquired in marriage. But daughter Marisol 
is now a merry widow, very merry, and she marries her waxed Parisian 
and sends for her stocks and bonds, which leaves her parents absolutely 
stranded and not a sail in sight. Suddenly they have a brilliant idea. 
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They had forgotten they had a son, mislaid somewhere in South America, 
and of course very rich, at least as viewed from the Bay of Biscay. So we 
stand on the wharf and wave our handkerchiefs at a ship, for everybody, 
except Gracia, has gone to Guinea. 

And except the principal character, who has not yet been even men- 
tioned. This is Don Manuel Spinola, the Jesuit missionary, remindful, 
when he is so disposed, of the celebrated victor of Breda in the famous 
painting of Velazquez, “Las Lanzas”’; remindful oftenest, however, of 
the saints of the Church, those austere men who lived on bread and water 
in palaces and made princes tremble at their glance. This Father Spinola 
is the nearest to a three-dimensional character in the book. He plays havoc 
in that castle, and entirely by indirection. Never once does he exhort; he 
just gives you a glance when he meets you on your way to or from an 
orgy. He just sits there at the banquets and perhaps nibbles a crumb or 
sips a little water while you eat an average man’s fortune. Oh, it is 
unendurable! Angry interviews with the household pet, the confessor of 
the duchess, follow such contemplations of an exemplary life. Or the 
shrug of a shoulder, a very lovely one, bared for exhibition. But Gracia, 
the gumption girl above mentioned, does not get angry, or shrug the 
loveliest shoulder in the family; she does not deceive herself; she knows 
Spinola is right, though he has never mentioned anything but the weather ; 
she gathers, from such mention, that the wages of sin is death. She real- 
izes that she cannot, like the rest, maintain two altars, one to God and the 
other to the devil. She chooses God, and, in an ecstasy of contrition, gives 
up her riches and her Sir Charles, and the world itself, and enters a con- 
vent, which is more than the missionary had mutely recommended. Al- 
ready Father Spinola has left the palace; his work is done; he has rescued 
at least one soul from destruction. Nothing of this is mentioned, but you 
know it. 

The story, then, so far as there is a story, is that of the silent power 
of a holy man over those about him. The rattlebrain angrily resorts to 
rationalizing; the sincere soul becomes contrite, in this case to excess, 
perhaps. It is the silent influence that is the most potent and the most 
inscrutable; it is the power of a dimly felt, mysterious, uncomprehended 
virtue. 

The rest of the book is background, in two dimensions, plus the elo- 
quent intervention of the author pointing out the moral in eloquent flows 
of florid speech, the eloquence of the orator, of an orator obsessed by a 
single topic: the contrast of the good old times with the bad neW times. 
What worries him most is the feminine fashion in clothes, or lack of 
clothes, in the 1920’s: 


“Las damas del siglo y de la élite, salvo muy pocas, se maquillan como los 


histriones, copian a las hetairas, visten a lo salvaje, bailan como las gentes 
de color.” 
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They surely do, and our author is decidedly opposed to it. And so with 
their minds: 


“Una vela a San Miguel y otra al diablo ... ora a lo gentil, exhibiendo las 
lindas carnes con voluptuosa desnudez, ora a lo monjil y penitente con la 
diestra en el pecho, el devocionario en la otra mano y el crucifijo a la 
vera ... Mas atin que su cuerpo, esta desnuda su alma de moderacién, de 
espiritualidad y modestia.” 

One artistic touch in this connection: the author is too clever to make 
Gracia look and dress nun-like; no, she is as naked and as painted as the 
rest, till she takes the veil, although her soul is not, like those of the 
rest, “desnuda de espiritualidad.” 


Luis Candelas: El bandido de Madrid, by Antonio Espina. Vol. III 


of the series, “Vidas Espatiolas del Siglo XIX: Figuras Pintorescas.” 
Espasa-Calpe, 1929. 263 pages. 


Here is a gifted biographer who, one feels sure, would at once be 
acclaimed by those who enjoy Maurois, Strachey, and modern biographi- 
cal technique in general. Espina’s subject could easily sink to a mere 
highway robber and a dozen anecdotes about him, but it rises instead to 
a vivid and fascinating picture of Spanish society just a hundred years 
ago. The concatenation is perfect, from Fernando VII as rey neto to 
the coachmen, innkeepers, and guttersnipes; and our bandit is only the 
link on which we concentrate our attention. The biographer, further- 
more, ornaments his pages with the riches of his own culture, with abound- 
ing humor, too, senses all alert, and felicitous phrases all along. There 
are three pages on the bandit’s nose that would make a sketch apart; there 
is a fight between two gangsters that could be lifted out and published 
as a short story. Yes, Espina can write. His propia cosecha is so abundant 
that his specific subject is of small import. His forthcoming Patil y 
Angulo will be awaited rather impatiently. 


S. L. M1ILLarp ROSENBERG 
UnIversity oF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


Los creadores de la Nueva América, por BeENyJAMin CarRION. Madrid, 
1928. 


Seguin Carrién los creadores de la Nueva América son José Vascon- 
celos, Manuel Ugarte, F. Garcia Calderén y Alcides Argiiedas, y como 
a tales les dedica sendos estudios liricos, jugosos, refrescantes, poematicos. 
Salta a la simple vista esta interrogacién: ; Por qué estos y no los otros? 
2 Y Garcia Monge, Blanco Fombona, José Ingenieros, Ricardo Giiiraldes, 
etc.? Porque indudablemente al hablar de creadores el autor ha tenido 
en cuenta sdlo valores literarios. No queremos negar con esto que los 
cuatro escritores estudiados sean representantes genuinos de nuestra vida 
intelectual y sdlo apuntamos que el cuadro queda asi incompleto. 
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Por lo demas la seleccién esta bien hecha. José Vasconcelos deslumbré 
a los universitarios hispanoamericanos hace ocho afios con su actitud 
perpendicularmente radical, cosa inusitada en un Ministro de Estado. Los 
intelectuales le nombraron entonces “Maestro de Juventud.” Sus libros, 
de dudoso valor cientifico, son admirables de entusiasmo y buena intencidén. 
Manuel Ugarte es el simbolo de la América amenazada, el caracol en que 
tienen su eco todas las voces de precaucién 0 de protesta; a medida que 
surgen hombres nuevos de un radicalismo politico y social tan exaltado 
como Haya de la Torre, César Falcon, Elmore Letts, Mariategui, la figura 
intelectual de Ugarte se acerca a las derechas. F. Garcia Calderén ejecuta 
desde Europa una obra de divulgaci6n cultural muy util y seguramente es 
digno de un ensayo tan elogioso como el de Carrién. Alcides Argiiedas 
es el valiente denunciador de nuestros vicios raciales, el autor de Pueblo 
enfermo y Raza de bronce, esta ultima una de las mejores novelas hispano- 
americanas de nuestros dias. 

Empieza bien Benjamin Carrién. Creadores de la Nueva América 
representa un alto esfuerzo de comprensi6n; tiene, claro esta, los defectos 
inherentes a toda obra primeriza: falta de parquedad, lirismo desmedido, 
afirmaciones antojadizas. Pero como casi todos los escritores estudiados 
por él adolecen de los mismos defectos no esta bien criticar en el nedfito 
lo que disculpamos en los maestros. 

Gabriela Mistral prologa el libro en once paginas de calida belleza 
fraseolégica. No estamos de acuerdo con ella por lo que respecta a la 
proxima grandeza del Trépico. Dice la poetisa por alli: “Entonces, ser 
ecuatoriano, 0 peruano, o mexicano, se volvera nobleza natural —la 
nobleza de los frutos-tipos, de la luz robusta y del arbol ejemplar — y 
habra venido a menos ser aleman o inglés o sueco, hombres de tierras 
desabridas, echadas a perder a la larga por los placeres quimicos.” Ojala 
que asi sea, pero la salvacién no la vemos en ninguna parte y hacer el 
elogio de lo que nosotros entendemos por Trépico es loar la anarquia, la 
pereza, la desorganizacién. Para mi que los placeres quimicos no estarian 
mal en estas tierras llenas de sensualidad y de exuberancia. 


Alhué, por GonzALez Vera. Santiago de Chile, 1928. 


El libro mas importante publicado este afio en Chile es Alhué del joven 
escritor Gonzalez Vera. Habia ya publicado este escritor un libro de 
prosas, Vidas minimas, 1923, en que describe con facilidad y certeza la 
vida de la gente pobre en los conventillos chilenos. En Alhué, siempre 
siendo el autor mismo el actor principal de la narracién, se describe la 
vida gris y mondétona de un pueblo. Nos llama la atencién inmediatamente 
el estilo un tanto vulgar, a la manera de Pio Baroja. No se interesa este 
escritor por sus personajes, a quienes trata con cierto desprecio; creo que 
ni él mismo se toma en serio, lo que revela, como podéis ver, una actitud 
netamente barogiana. Luego nos encontramos de manos a boca que esta 
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expresién: “Alhué, debo reconocerlo, era un pueblo con individualidad. 
Pocas moscas, un solo fraile y ningun carabinero” en la cual reconocemos 
en el acto la filosofia mas o menos dispéptica de don Pio. Nos imaginamos 
que Gonzalez Vera debe ser un lector asiduo de Zola, Flaubert, Balzac y 
de los novelistas rusos. No se explica de otra manera su obra en un 
ambiente como el suyo. ; Podemos dar el nombre de novelas a los libros de 
Gonzalez Vera? Francamente, no los creemos dignos de tal nombre; son 
si aguas fuertes de mucha solidez y sinceridad pero les falta variedad y 
trabazén mas intima para ser novelas. Tenemos confianza en este mu- 
chacho que salido de las clases mas humildes de nuestro pueblo se ha ido 
levantando a puro pulso hasta llegar a ser uno de los escritores mas repre- 
sentativos de Chile. Desde luego estas estampas son de admirable utilidad 
para estudiar las costumbres chilenas. 


Toque de diana. Antologia patridtica seleccionada, por Victor Dominc6é 

Strva. Santiago de Chile, 1928. 

Un libro enorme de 463 paginas es esta Antologia. Va precedida de 
un Prdélogo escrito por el Ministro de Relaciones Exteriores de Chile. 
Incluye poemas de cerca de cien poetas. Hemos leido esta obra con todo 
interés y lamentamos no haber haliado en ella un solo poema digno de tal 
nombre. A pesar de que figuran en ella nombres de prestigio como los de 
Rubén Dario, Manuel Magallanes, Gabriela Mistral, Pezoa Véliz y Julio 
Vicufia Cifuentes, los poemas patridticos de estos poetas son tan malos 
que en nada revelan su personalidad artistica. La mayor parte de los 
poetas estan representados por un poema y el compilador, el Sr. Victor 
Domingo Silva, por nueve ... y larguisimos. ; Con qué objeto ha publicado 
el Sr. Silva esta Antologia? No lo sabemos. La edicién, que ha sido 
sufragada por el Gobierno de Chile, tiene probablemente el caracter de 
propaganda patridtica, pero dara, segun mi opinién, resultados contra- 
producentes. En vez de publicar este libraco, que no representa en absoluto 
ni siquiera una tendencia de la poesia chilena, el gobierno debié haber 
publicado con este dinero un libro de Neruda, de Pedro Prado o, lo que 
habria sido mas digno de aplauso, debié haber hecho una edicién definitiva 
de los poemas de Gomez Rojas, poeta de alto vuelo “muerto por un 
descuido oficial.” 


Arturo Torres-RI0seco 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
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